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University defends plan 
lo creale private police 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
Staff Writer 
& JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


In the weeks since the 
University announced its di- 
visive plan to create a private 
police force, administrators 
have attended a number of 
forums to solicit feedback on 
the proposal from students 
and community members. 
Maryland legislators are 
currently 


Opponents and some 
supporters of the bill agree 
that the University did not 
allow for proper input from 
students and the commu- 
nity. At a forum hosted by 
the Charles Village Civic 
Association (CVCA) on 
Monday, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent for Finance and Ad- 
ministration Daniel Ennis 
apologized to those who 
felt excluded from discus- 
sions about the proposal. 

“This is 


debating a a setback in 
bill, which 5 ; the trust that 
was _ intro- “The time to gain we work 
duced on community trust so hard to 
March 5, oe ws build with 
that would and receive input you, and | 


authorize 


on legislation 


am sorry for 


the Univer- ao heforadtie that on be- 
sity to cre- half of the 
ate such a _— introduced.” institution,” 
force. Ennis said. 

Some — Motty McCuLLAGH, “To have a 


support the 
creation of 
a _ private 
police force because they 
see it as an important step 
in improving public safety 
in the areas around the 
University’s Baltimore cam- 
puses. Others have raised a 
range of concerns about the 
proposal, including police 
misconduct, such as racial 
profiling, and a deepened 
divide between Hopkins 
and the.City. 


=~ Fhe A comer en eC enateesanene 
4 _ In response to the con- 


cerns raised by students, 
faculty, staff and commu- 
nity members, the Univer- 
sity has proposed several 
amendments to the origi- 
nal bill which will be pub- 
lished in the next few days. 
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setback [like 
this] in our 
relationship 
with you is not good — it’s 
a serious setback.” 

At the forum, Shane Bry- 
an, president of the Ednor 
Gardens Lakeside Civic As- 
sociation which represents 
a community neighboring 
the University’s East Balti- 
more campus, said that he 
had many concerns about 
the bill. 

__ “A lot of folks here today 
really want to start over 
with you and talk about 
ways that we can build a 
safer community for all 
of Baltimore,” Bryan said. 
“{Hopkins] could really do 
a lot for all of Baltimore in 
See POLICE, pace A5 
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People from all over the country gathered on Pennsylvania Avenue calling for increased gun control measures in the wake of the Parkland school shooting. 


Hopkins community joins March for Our Lives in D.C. 


By JAE CHOI 
For The News-Letter 


Hundreds of thousands 
of students, educators and 
parents took to the streets to 
protest mass shootings and 
demand greater gun control 
at the March for Our Lives 
in Washington, D.C. on 
Saturday. Over 800 sibling 
marches were held in cities 
across the U.S. and abroad. 

The March was orga- 


nized__by...students...from. 


Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
High School (MSD) in Park- 
land, Fla. who survived a 
school shooting on Feb. 14, 
in which 17 people were 
killed. 

At the rally in Washing- 
ton, D.C., student organiz- 


ers from MSD as well as 
other youth activists from 
cities like Chicago and Los 
Angeles spoke about the toll 
that gun violence has taken 
on their communities. They 
called upon supporters to 
vote officials who do not 
support gun control mea- 
sures out of office. 
According to the organiz- 
ers, 800,000 people attended 
the D.C. rally alone, and the 
combined turnout for all the 


protests. was estimated tO rises == 


be between 1.2 million and 
2. million people, making 
March for Our Lives one of 
the largest single-day pro- 
tests in U.S. history. 

Several Hopkins students 
traveled to D.C. to lend their 
support. Members of the 


RAs on financial aid demand equitable compensation 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
& ALYSSA WOODEN 
News & Features Editors 


Students who apply to 
become Residential Advi- 
sors (RAs) assume that one 
of the benefits of the posi- 
tion will be that their over- 
all costs for the year will 
decrease. 

However, RAs who re- 
ceive financial aid have 
raised concerns that their 
out-of-pocket (OOP) costs, 
which include tuition and 
room and board, have not 
decreased significantly since 
accepting the position. On 
the other hand, RAs who do 
not receive financial aid see 
a dramatic decrease in their 


overall OOP costs. 

This academic year, the 
University provided RAs 
with free room and board 
in the form of a $16,858 
grant. Students on financial 
aid typically receive a JHU 
Grant, which is awarded 
based.on an individual stu- 
dent’s need. According to 
RAs who receive financial 
aid, the RA Grant is partial- 
ly or totally subtracted from 
their JHU Grant. As a result, 
their OOP costs remains 
about the same. 

Junior Vijay Ramasamy, 
an RA on financial aid, said 
that his OOP cost would be 
the same had he not taken 
up the RA position this year. 

“It’s basically like I'm 


working a job for free,” he 
said. “I’m paying the exact 
same regardless, and it’s too 
much work and too much 
commitment and too much 
emotional and physical in- 
vestment for me.” 


How does this 
impact RAs? 


According to an anony- 
mous survey conducted by 
RAs, over 75 percent of RAs 
on financial aid say that be- 
ing an RA increases or has 
no effect on OOP cost, while 
100 percent of RAs not on fi- 
nancial aid pay less OOP. 

Specifically, the survey 
indicates that 52 percent of 
the respondents on finan- 


cial aid pay the same OOP 
cost, 24 percent of them pay 
a higher OOP cost and 24 
percent of them pay a lower 
OOP cost. 

Junior RA Kush Mans- 
uria said that since last year, 
his OOP cost has decreased 
by approximately $1,000. 
However, he said that this 
decrease is insignificant and 
does not reflect the amount 
of work he puts into his role. 

“Tm putting in a lot more 
work, and I’m still paying 
the amount of money that I 
was when I was not an RA,” 
he said. 

RAs like Ramasamy, 
who receive financial aid, 
are frustrated that the 

See RESIDENTIAL, pact A6 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE Love, Simon touches hearts 


Is it ethical to eat lobster? 


Columnist Bessie Liu 


reflects on David Foster 
‘Wallace’s essay “Consider 


the ethics of boiling 
lobster alive. 
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Cole Douglass commends Love, Simon as a rom- 
com that also addresses the challenges of coming 
out as gay in today’s society. ARTS, PAGE B4 


Comeback victory for M. Lacrosse 


the Lobster” and explores The men’s lacrosse game against the University 
of Virginia Cavaliers got off to a rocky start but 
ended in triumph, with a final score of 15-13. 
SPORTS, PAGE B10 


Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) provided 
buses so that students could 
attend the March. 

One of the SGA members 
who organized the buses 
was Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Lauren Paulet. Before 
coming to Hopkins, Paulet 
lived 20 minutes away from 
Parkland. She believes that 
it is important to speak out 
against gun violence. 


“It could have happened 
at any high school,” she 
said. “It could have, quite 
frankly, happened here in 
Baltimore, on our campus, 
and it’s sad that we see such 
a dangerous attitude to- 
ward guns that’s so heavily 
embedded in our culture 
and society.” 

Freshman Class Presi- 
dent Sam  Schatmeyer 

See MARCH, pace AZ 
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Students 


testify against 


campus police force bill 


COURTESY OF VANESSA ATTERBEARY 
Md. legislators heard students’ testimonies at the Annapolis State House. 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
Staff Writer 
& JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


Nine students testified 
at a hearing of the Mary- 
land House Judiciary 
Committee in Annapolis 
on March 22 to express 
their opposition to a bill 
that would authorize the 
University to create a pri- 
vate police force. The bill 
was introduced by Dem- 
ocratic delegate Cheryl 
Glenn on March 5. 

Hopkins announced its 
support for the bill that 
same day in emails sent to 
students, faculty, staff and 
community members. 

Alina Spiegel, a School 
of Medicine student who 
testified in Annapolis, ex- 
plained that she opposes 
the bill because she be- 
lieves that the University 
rushed the process of intro- 
ducing the legislation. 

She said that more dis- 


c 38 


cussion was crucial to un- 
derstanding the other op- 
tions for addressing the 
problem of increased crime. 

“Police isn’t an obvious 
answer to a safety issue,” 
Spiegel said. “That type of 
thinking is what has led 
us to over-incarcerate im- 
poverished and black and 
brown neighborhoods in 
the United States, and so 
for a place like Johns Hop- 
kins to do that is particu- 
larly concerning.” 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels spoke at 
a meeting of the Baltimore 
City House Delegation on 
March 16 to answer ques- 
tions from Baltimore legis- 
lators. 

He explained that the 
University decided to pur- 
sue the creation of a pri- 
vate police department in 
response to the increase in 
crime that Baltimore has 
seen in recent years. Ac- 
cording to Daniels, Hopkins 

Sree ANNAPOLIS, pace A4 
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(SC to allow new service groups aller restructurin 


By RUDY MALCOM 
Staff Writer 


The Office of Student 
Leadership and Involve- 
ment (SLI) announced at 
the beginning of last se- 
mester that, due to limi- 
tations enacted by the 
Center for Social Concern 
(CSC) and the Homewood 
Arts Program (HAP), 
they would prohibit stu- 
dents from forming new 
performing arts and lo- 
cal community — service 
groups for this academic 
year. 

According to HAP Di- 
rector Eric Beatty, it is 
plausible that the ban 
on new performing arts 
groups will carry into the 
2018-19 academic year be- 
cause of insufficient time 
and space for rehearsals 
and performances. He 
cited the delayed reno- 
vations of Shriver Hall, 
which serves as a perfor- 
mance venue, as an added 
difficulty. 

JHU Sirens President 
Isabella Zellerbach shared 
the difficulties her a cap- 
pella group faces in find- 
ing performance and prac- 
tice space. 

“There are only a few 
locations on campus that 


are large enough... for 
end-of-year a _ cappella 
concerts,” she said. “We 


usually begin our end-of- 
semester concerts some- 
time during early or mid- 
April, which gives some 
groups less time than oth- 
ers to prepare.” 

HAP will decide over 
the summer whether or not 
it will extend the ban. 

The CSC, however, has 
constructed a new system 
for the registration process 
of community service stu- 
dent groups,’ which have 


been renamed “student 
initiatives.” According to 
CSC Associate Director 


Gia Grier McGinnis, fram- 
ing them as such better il- 
lustrates the CSC’s diverse 
service offerings. 

There are three catego- 
ries of student initiatives: 
groups. which _ perform 
regular, direct community 
service, groups that hold 
semesterly or annual ser- 
vice events, and Baltimore 
First Individualized Direct 
Service Sites, where indi- 
viduals partner with ser- 
vice organizations in Bal- 
timore. 

According to the pro- 
gram’s website, the third 
option aims to foster stu- 
dent volunteerism with 
community partners, and 
Grier McGinnis explained 
that all three permit the 
CSC to provide better ad- 
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vising and 


training 


to group 
members. 

me at, el 
are also 


restruc- 
Ciler e nee 
advising 
support to 


align with 
these — ar- 
eas,” she 
wrote in 
an email to 
The News- 
EV ettst ears 
“Our new 
Program 
Exe foe aol) = 
nator for 


Student Leadership and 
Development was recently 
hired to advise just event- 
based student groups and 
to build out individual- 
ized service, while other 
CSC staff will continue to 
advise our other service 
organizations. This will 
allow for more tailored 
advising for all organiza- 
tions.” 

Senior Ami Mange 
founded Hopkins Under- 


graduates for Harm Re- 
duction (HUHR), a club 
which seeks to spread 
awareness 
about harm 


Alloca- 
which 


Recognition and 
tions Commission, 
five students 
staff 
will approve new 
tives and _ enhance 
funding process. 

“In addition to the 
three-pronged system, the 
Civic Engagement Com- 
mission will eventually be 
able to offer small grants 
for some of the student ac- 
tivity that our direct ser- 
vice endowment cannot 
cover, such as issue-based 
educational events on 
campus,” she 
wrote. “This 


comprises 
and members, 
initia- 
the 


two 


reduction 
practices for 


“Hopkins needs 


is something 
students 


substance to put their have been 
abuse. She asking for.” 

discussed money where According 
how her ex their mouth is... ' Stier Mc 
Dei re mec Ginnis, new 
founding we need to value groups. will 
HUBR Sof as be funded via 
which she is the arts. the France 
now presi- — Becky SHADE, Merrick 
dent, illu- FRESHMAN Foundation 
minates the endowment 
benefit of the for commu- 


new classification and ad- 
vising system. 

“When we registered 
as a group... we wanted 
to train community mem- 
bers on how to administer 
Naloxone to reverse opi- 
oid overdose,” she said. 
“Obviously, students go- 
ing out and almost giving 
clinical training to com- 
munity members holds 
a lot of inherent liability, 
and we understand that, 
but it greatly limited the 
kind of things we could 

o... [The CSC] hinted at 
us becoming more spe- 
cialized in advocacy, 
which gave us something 
to work with.” 

She added that special- 
ization can help a group 
hone its mission statement 
and determine and make 
more meaningful the kind 
of work in which it seeks to 
engage. 

Grier McGinnis believes 
that the Civic Engagement 


nity service. 

Beatty explained in an 
email to The News-Letter 
that because HAP has 
accepted three new per- 
forming arts groups each 
year for many consecu- 
tive years, it has reached 
its capacity to allot spaces 
to maintain such growth. 
There are currently 22 
dance groups and 12 a 
cappella groups. 

“Due to Shriver being 
closed in Fall [2018] and 
no new performing arts 
spaces being added this 
year, it is possible that we 
will have to continue the 
hiatus on new performing 
arts groups for another 
year,” he wrote. 

Freshman Becky Shade 
was disappointed to 
learn that the ban on new 
performing arts groups 
would not be lifted. She 
believes that it is close- 
minded for administra- 
tors to assume that new 
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Shriver Hall, a space used frequently by bartitnierks arts groups, has been under renovation since last fall. 
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Some students are enthusiastic about the CSC’s new system for classifying student groups. 
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groups would not be able 
to use classrooms or other 
spaces not designed spe- 
cifically for practice or 
performances. 

Shade said that she was 
interested in founding 
a chapter of Destination 
Imagination (DI), a creative 
problem-solving and team- 
work-oriented organization 
that integrates STEM and 
the arts. 

She also noted that DI 
could serve to bridge the 
gap between the humani- 
ties and STEM at Hopkins. 

“DI would be a good 
way to bring those students 
together to create projects 
that value each equally,” 
she said. “Hopkins needs 
to put their money where 
their mouth is, so to spéak, 
and show that we need to 
value the arts as much as 
STEM and recognize that... 
coHaborating between the 
two fields is something 
with which students should 
be more involved.” 

Beatty identified a lim- 
ited number’ of dates for 
groups to perform as anoth- 
er reason behind the contin- 
ued restrictions. HAP tries 
to schedule shows such that 
they do not directly over- 
lap each other or events in 
the spring, such as Alumni 
Weekend and Spring Fair. 

Shade argued that this 
concern is illegitimate; be- 
cause her proposed group 
functions at an interscho- 
lastic level, each perfor- 
mance would occur on an 
off-campus location. She 
wishes that administrators 
would take the individual 
requirements and requests 
of potential new groups 
into consideration. 

Freshman Class President 
Sam Schatmeyer echoed 
Shade’s sentiments in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“As a general principle, 
innovative student groups 
on campus should never 
be discouraged so long as 
they have a well thought 
out plan of action,” he 
wrote. 

Grier McGinnis urges 
students to communicate 
with CSC staff and to take 
advantage of information 
sessions so that they will 
benefit fully from the new 
system. 

Senior Brandon Yu, who 
is the co-president of Hab- 
itat for Humanity, agrees 
with Mange that the CSC 
student groups 
eliminate liability issues. 
He believes that the Civic 


_ Engagement Recognition 


and Allocations Commis- 
sion will lend the CSC 
more flexibility in giving 
cash to different clubs at 
more useful times. 
However, he shared his 


apprehensions about new — 


regulations for 
student groups. ° 

“It could be a way to 
start diverting funds away 
from clubs or starting to 
pull back overall,” he said. 
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Ig Alum talks health care 


access for the homeless 


By GIULIANA LEOTTA 


For The Vews-Letter 
Tyler Cornell, a nurse 
| practitioner at Health 


Homeless, 
impact of 


| Care for the 

| discussed the 
homelessness on a person’s 
health and access to health 

' resources. Health Care for 

| the Homeless is a federal- 

| ly-qualified health center 
in Baltimore. 

The event, which took 
place on Tuesday, was 
hosted by the Hopkins 
chapter of Habitat for Hu- 
manity. 

Cornell 
her journey 

| a pre-medical student to 
| eventually earning her 
Masters of Science in Nurs- 
ing and Public Health. She 
first realized that she was 
| not motivated by research 
| during her undergraduate 
| work in a student health 
center. 
“T don’t want to work in 
a lab, I want to work with 
people,” she said. 
| She spent three and a 
| half years in Zambia after 
| her undergraduate years 
| and became interested in 
Doctors Without Borders, 
an international humani- 
tarian organization. 

Upon returning to the 
U.S., she tried to get a job 
as a public health profes- 
sional through Doctors 
Without Borders but was 
denied initially because 
they were looking for 
nurses, who had technical 
skills. 

“I really wanted to help 


discussed 
being 


first 
from 


| people. I really wanted ‘to 


be one-on-one with the pa- 


| tients,” Cornell said. 


At Hopkins, Cornell 
earned a dual Masters de- 
gree. This led her to be- 
come a primary care pro- 
vider at Health Care for 
the Homeless three years 
ago. She explained why 
she enjoys her work. 

“I see patients. I love my 
job: how people have such 
trust in me, they share the 


| most intimate things, [be 


it] their physical health or 
their emotional health or 


social circumstances,” she 
said. 

Health Care for the 
Homeless. serves __ indi- 
viduals that have unstable 
housing arrangements, 
including the homeless 


and those with temporary 
housing. The facility is 
comprised of five divisions 
that all have distinct roles: 
Medical Care, Convales- 
cent Care, Dental Care, 
Psychiatric Care, and Be- 
havioral Health and Ad- 
diction Services. 

Cornell discussed her 
obligation to “meet patients 
where they are.” 

“If the patient has so 
much instability that they 
can’t even find the pharma- 
cy to pick up the medicine 
or the idea of following up 
to that [diagnostic] test is 
low on their priority list, 
then I'm not meeting their 
needs,” she said. 


A student in the audi- 
ence asked Cornell about 
how many people the facil- 
ity sees a year. 

Cornell said that the fa- 
cility has 15,000 individual 
patients and about 25,000 
patient visits a year. 

“We have patients who 
we see once, and then we 
never see them again,” she 
said. “But then, we have pa- 
tients who come in once a 
month. And, an individual 
could be [receiving care 


from] all different parts of 
the clinic.” 

Another student asked 
about the efficacy of Nar- 
can and other emergency 
medications that are pre- 
scribed to treat opioid and 
narcotic overdoses. 

“The idea with Narcan 
is that we write a prescrip- 
tion,” she said. “We're giv- 
ing someone medicine be- 
cause we know they have 
an opioid abuse disorder, 
so they should also be car- 
rying a pen in their pocket 
because likely they’re in 
this community... there 
should be one Narcan 
for every eight people in 


a community to prevent 
overdoses.” 
Cornell also believes 


that the University should 

support the homeless and 

unstable populations in 

Baltimore. 

“The University has an 
obligation to create citi- 
zens of the world,” she 
said. 

Junior Sabrina Mackey- 
Alfonso, a board member 
for Habitat for Humanity 
and the main organizer of 
the event, enjoyed hearing 
Cornell's talk. She explained 
why she and Habitat invited 
Cornell to speak. 

“We know that having 
a home can impact your 
health,” she said. “The in- 

stability of housing can af- 
fect your mental state, your 
health and physical out- 
comes. We wanted to bring 
in this speaker who had 
seen all of that.” 

Mackey-Alfonso also 
said that the talk was very 
important in that it solidi- 
fied the meaning and im- 
pact of Habitat’s actions. 

“It made me think about 
how the work we’re doing 
is even more important,” 
she said. 

* Habitat in Baltimore, as 
part of the larger branch, 
Habitat of the Chesa- 
peake, works on remodel- 
ing homes in the City to 
make them more livable so 
they can be viable options 
for people who struggle 
with homelessness and in- 
stability. There is a major 
need for this sort of work, 
according to Mackey-Al- 
fonso. 

“We don’t have a lot of 
affordable housing, and 
the housing we do is di- 
lapidated. It’s abandoned,” 
she said. “That’s where 
people live: in these unsafe 
homes, and they can’t af- 
ford to be safe because it’s 
way too expensive.” 

Fellow Habitat mem- 
ber junior Zeke Ramos 
touched on his experi- 
ence in a different student 
group, Health Leads, with 
undocumented immi- 
grants and their health- 
care. He also praised 
Healthcare for the Home- 
less for serving and work- 
ing with the undocument- 
ed population. 

“There is a huge commu- 
nity in the Dundalk area of 
immigrants that are kind of 
just hiding from the system 
and trying to function,” he 
said. “The work [Health- 


care for the Homeless] does. 


is really amazing.” 

Ramos further com- 
mended Cornell for her 
work and her presenta- 
tion, 

“The way she spoke 
about [caring for the 


homeless] just makes you | 


want to jump in and do as 
much with it as you can as 
well,” he said. 
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Panel addresses mental health crisis in prisons Foster argues that pro- 
lila life is tied to feminism 


By JAMES SCHARF 
Staff Writer 


Jail Tutorial Project held 
a panel discussion about 
the mental health crisis in 
prisons on Monday, March 
26. It featured panelists 
Mary Pizzo, supervising 
attorney for mental health 
litigation support at the 
Maryland Office of the 
Public Defender, and Doug 
Colbert, a professor at the 
University of Maryland 
Francis King Carey School 
of Law. 

Pizzo holds a BS and MS 
in Nursing and a JD. Colbert 
researches racial disparities 
in the criminal justice sys- 
tem, among other topics. The 
speakers broadly agreed that 
the criminal justice system, 
especially in Baltimore, does 
not properly treat inmates 
with mental disabilities. 

According to Pizzo, about 


17 percent of the people in | 
the criminal justice system | 


have mental health issues. 
However, Pizzo said that 
prisons are not equipped 
to offer the same services as 
mental health hospitals. 

Pizzo explained 
even though police do 
screen arrestees for men- 
tal health conditions, lan- 
guage, culture and a lack of 
trust between indictees and 
police prevent screenings 
from working well. Diffi- 
culties in translating psy- 
chological concepts plague 
the process too, she said. 

“Not everything trans- 
lates word for word,” she 
said. 

Pizzo also blames the 
police for failing to label 
mentally ill offenders, even 
though officers who know 
the offenders acknowledge 
that there is a mental health 
problem. 

She discussed her per- 
sonal experience with an 
autistic repeat offender. 

“He picked up all of these 
ridiculous charges,’ she 
said. “[But] that’s what police 
do — they charge people.” 

However, Pizzo ac- 
knowledged that the police 
department has some ser- 
vices available for mentally 
ill indictees. 

“When someone [at cen- 
tral booking] has a mental 
illness, there is a behavioral 
health unit,” Pizzo said. 

She stressed that the 
unit typically deals with 
the most extreme or obvi- 
ous cases of mental health. 
However, she criticized the 
lack of resources for the in- 
mates who are identified as 
having mental illnesses. 

“(The inmates] don’t even 
have a mattress. The only 
thing that they have is a big 
blanket that looks like an 
Allied Van Moving Blan- 
ket,” Pizzo said. “If they're 
suicidal, or if somebody 
considers them a risk, that’s 
what they’re given. No mat- 
tress, no pillow, no clothing 
—just this big old blanket.” 

Colbert added that Balti- 
more jails today have made 
much progress. However, 
he rejected the possibility 


A 


that | 
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Pizzo criticized the lack of resources available to prison inmates who are mentally ill. 


that jail could reform some- 
one with mental disabilities. 
Both agreed that mental 
hospitals provided a much 
better alternative to jail. 


“Jails are not mental 
health hospitals,” Pizzo 
said. 


Colbert asserted that the 
best place to catch potential- 
ly ill individuals is before the 
system charges them. 

“The most important 
stage of the criminal pro- 
ceeding takes place at the 
very beginning,” he said. 

Colbert noted that jails 
suffered from a lack of 
mental health resources 
and training, which means 
that the police officers who 
want to help cannot. 


“The po- 
lice are not 
getting the 
training to 
deal with 
people who 
suffer from 
mental _ ill- 
ness,” Col- 
bert said. 

Fp nA, 
says that 
there are 
significant 
challenges 
with fixing 
problems 
that appear systemic. She 
used her experience with 
amalgamating a list of men- 
tal health resources as an ex- 
ample. 

“We have had a devil of 
a time just to identify all of 
the resources available for 
people with mental health 
in Baltimore,” she said. 

Colbert believes that 
most people aren’t com- 
fortable with confronting 
the poor conditions of the 
justice system because of 
their own personal dis- 
comfort. However, he ar- 
gued that such discom- 
fort should instead propel 
them to fix the system. 

“Most people want to 
stay away because it upsets 


you. It’s supposed to upset 
you. You would never leave 
a loved one in such a situa- 
tion,” he said. 

Ank Agarwal, Co-pres- 
ident of Jail Tutorial, ex- 


plained that the event was | 
important for club mem- | 


bers since they sometimes 
interact with mentally ill in- 
mates. There is no sub-group 
of the club that specializes in 


working with mentally ill in- 
dividuals. 
“We aren’t equipped 


to help them out in some 
ways,” Agarwal said. “And 
when we do help, some- 
times there’s also a loss of 
information in the chain of 
command.” 

Junior James Yu, a Jail 
Tutorial Project member, 
appreciated the event. 

“It’s great to learn about 
these things. I’m pre-med, 
I’m a bio major and a French 
minor, so I have no back- 
ground in law whatsoever, 


so this could be simple stuff | 


to them [Colbert and Piz- 
zo], but it’s groundbreaking 
to me,” Yu said. 

Yu described the poi- 
gnancy of the speakers’ 
words. 

“They spur us to action. 
It’s pretty cool to hear this,” 
Yu said. 


Puerto hico still reels from Marta 


By ANNA GORDON 
Staff Writer 


JHU Forums on Race in 


| America brought three pan- 


elists together to discuss 
the lasting health ramifica- 
tions of Hurricane Maria 
on Tuesday. The event was 
called “Six Months After 
Maria: Pub- 
lic Health Is- 
sues in Puerto 


ticularly in Latin America. 

In her introductory re- 
marks, Rivera described 
the health crises that oc- 
curred after Maria and how 
it affected her personally as 
a Puerto Rican. 

“Hospitals didn’t have 
sufficient medical supplies. 
Disease outbreaks occurred, 
and many 
were left iso- 
lated due to 


66 4 
Rico” and To this day infrastruc- 
was the first there are ture damag- 


of the Forums 
on Race event 
to take place 
at the Bloom- 


thousands of 
people without 


es,’ she said. 
“4 vividly 
recall the col- 
lective sense 


berg School of POwWwer, without of despair felt 
Public Health. : ” by Puerto Ri- 
The —_ dis- At water. oS like me 
cussion was — YONAIRA RIVERA, who live in 
moderated by _ PHD STUDENT the US. and 
Yonaira__ Ri- elsewhere.” 
vera, a PhD Trujillo 


candidate at the School of 
Public Health. Rivera is a 
founding member. of the 
Maryland chapter of Puerto 
Rico Rising, a grassroots or- 
ganization created by Puerto 
Ricans abroad who seek 
to help those on the island 
dealing with the damage 
caused by Hurricane Maria. 

The first panelist was Juan 
Giusti-Cordero, a professor 
of History at the University 
of Puerto Rico. Giusti-Cor- 
dero experienced Hurricane 
Maria firsthand and has 
studied environmental his- 
tory on the Island. 

The second panelist was 
Marietta Vazquez, co-leader 
of the Connecticut chapter 
of Puerto Rico Rising and 
a leader of relief efforts for 
Hurricane Maria. Vazquez 
helped deliver over 15,000 
pounds of medical supplies 
after the storm. She is also 
an associate professor of in- 
fectious disease at the Yale 
School of Medicine’s Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics. Vazquez 
is Puerto Rican and attended 
the University of Puerto Rico 
School of Medicine. 

The third panelist, Anto- 
nio Trujillo, is an associate 
professor of Health Eco- 
nomics at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health. 
His research focuses on 
Behavioral Economics, par- 


explained that even be- 
fore Maria, Puerto Rico 
was already dealing with 
an economic crisis. He put 
the estimated $94 billion of 
damages in the context of 
the entire U.S. economy. 

“This happened in an 
economy which has a GDP 
of $100 billion, $25,000 aver- 
age income per capita. In an 
economy that has $123 bil- 
lion in debt,” Trujillo said. 

Additionally, Trujillo 
said that the Island was 
also. suffering because 
many people were leaving 
for the U.S. mainland. He 
said that only 40 percent of 
working-age Puerto Ricans 
are employed, whereas on 
the mainland that figure 
jumps to 60 percent. 

In addition, Puerto Rico 
was also dealing with an 
aging population and a 
high mortality rate for chil- 
dren under five years old. 

Vazquez elaborated on 
how local government of- 
ficials were unprepared for 
Maria. 

“They started with tre- 
mendous financial — prob- 
lems. Communication over 
the Island was simply non- 
existent for the first week,” 
she said. “And you need to 
understand that many of 
the government officials that 
should have come to the aid 


& 


were victims themselves.” 
Vazquez noted that ef- 
forts to alleviate the situation 
were highly disorganized. 
“Well-meant attempts 
at centralization I think 
became hindrances to re- 
ally match the resources and 


help those in need,” she said. 


“Life saving supplies were 
held in ports or in airports or 
in centralized facilities with 
good intentions, but then the 
resources were not used.” 

Giusti-Cordero agreed. 
He elaborated on some of 
the basic provisions that 
were not in place. 

“Routine agreements 
for support by U.S. electric 
power companies had not 
been made,” he said. “The 
sirens for warning about 
river flooding and storm 
surge did not work. Satellite 
radio equipment was not 
functional. Maintenance of 
the power grid was prob- 
ably at an all time low. And 
no planning existed for 
emergency food supplies.” 

Giusti-Cordero also criti- 
cized how the U.S. handled 
the situation. 

“With the federal gov- 
ernment, things have not 
changed fundamentally 
since the 1930s,” he said. 
“On the whole, the golden 
rule seems to be one to 10. 
For every dollar of damage 
there is 10 cents of federal 
funds. Comparison in pro- 
portion is always key.” 

Ultimately, while six 
months have passed since 
Maria hit Puerto Rico, the 
public health ramifications 
are still present. Rivera de- 
tailed some of the issues 
Puerto Ricans still deal with. 

“To this day there are 
thousands of people with- 
out power, without running 
water and without a roof 
over their heads,” Rivera 
said. “Compounded by an 
already complex economic 
and social crisis, many have 
lost everything including 
their spirit. Suicide attempts 
have risen over 200 percent. 
Health care access is increas- 
ingly difficult, hundreds of 
thousands have been forced 
to leave the Island seeking 
respite.” 


By BRIANNA DANG 
For The News-Letter 


Voice for Life, a pro-life 
student organization, invit- 
ed Feminists for Life (FFL) 
president and creator of 
the Women Deserve Better 
campaign, Serrin Foster, to 
deliver her pro-life speech 
“The Feminist Case Against 
Abortion” on Tuesday. 

Foster has led FFL since 
1994. She focuses on devel- 
oping on-campus resources 
for under-served pregnant 
and parenting students. Fos- 


| ter also says she promotes 


a feminist perspective on 
abortion, emphasizing the 
importance of tackling pov- 
erty and gender violence is- 
sues at the root of abortions. 

“Feminism rejects the 
use of force to dominate, 
control or destroy anyone,” 
Foster said. 

Foster began her speech 
by talking about Susan B. 
Anthony and other first 
wave American feminists, 


| who were against abortion. 


According to Foster, while 
these early feminists rec- 
ognized that women were 
responsible for their choice 
to undergo abortion, they 


| believed that a lack of auton- 
| omy, financial resources and 
| emotional 
| these women to abortion. 


support drove 


She read from early 


| American feminist Victo- 


ria Woodhull’s newspaper, 
which stated that the rights 
of children begin when 
they are fetuses. 

Foster continued explain- 
ing the historical correlation 
between pro-life ideas and 
feminism by describing sec- 
ond-wave feminists, such as 
Alice Paul, who called abor- 
tion “the ultimate exploita- 
tion of women.” 

According to Foster, Roe 
v. Wade, the Supreme Court 
case that legalized abor- 
tion, has shortcomings. She 
focused on attorney Sarah 
Weddington’s_ pro-abortion 
arguments that detailed the 
injustices faced by working 
class pregnant women. Fos- 
ter criticized Weddington 
for stating that women need 

a relief from pregnancy, 
rather than relief from the 
injustices they face. 

“It’s her body, it’s her 
choice and society says it’s 
her problem,” Foster said. 

Foster spoke about her en- 
counter with a student who 
confided in her that she had 
been raped at 13 and put the 
conceived child up for adop- 
tion. When asked why she 
chose not to abort, the girl 
responded that she did not 
want to perpetuate violence. 

“T would never do to my 
kid what that guy did to 
me,” the student said ac- 
cording to Foster. 

For Foster, pregnancy 
resulting from rape is a di- 
visive issue that challenges 
pro-life beliefs. She encour- 
ages solidarity with women 
who have conceived during 
rape and welcoming their 
children. 

“As feminists, we are ad- 
vocates of peace and justice,” 


& 


~— 


s 


Foster said. “As feminists, we 
would never trade one form 
of violence for another.” 

To Foster, the root causes 
of abortion make it a femi- 
nist issue. According, to her, 
three quarters of women 
who get an abortion are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged 
and 61 percent are women 
of color. Half of the women 
who get abortions have had 
one before, demonstrating to 
Foster that abortion is not a 
permanent solution to root 
causes, such as poverty. 

“When a man steals 
to satisfy hunger, we can 
safely assume that there is 
something wrong in soci- 
ety,” Foster said. “So when 
a woman destroys the life 
of her unborn child, it is an 
evidence that she has been 
greatly wronged.” 

Root causes, according 
to her, should also be ad- 
dressed at a college level. 
Foster felt that many colleg- 
es make pregnant students 
feel unwelcome and _ lack 
resources to accommodate 
these women. 

Foster stated that in addi- 
tion to teaching pro-life fem- 
inist history, FFL has mod- 
erated Pregnancy Resource 
Forums at campuses across 
the country. She mentioned 
the University of California, 
Berkeley, Wellesley College 
and St. Louis University as 
examples of campuses that 
have taken pro-life action to 
accommodate to their preg- 
nant students. 

Junior Elisabeth Wood, 
a member of Voice for Life, 
feels that abortion is a stig- 
matized issue on campus. 
She thought Foster’s speech 
was needed to break the si- 
lence around the issue and 
give a pro-life perspective. 

Wood felt that many 
women go through un- 
wanted pregnancy with- 
out support and lacking 
resources. These women, 
she stated, deserve to have 
their voices heard. 

According to Wood, Voice 
for Life advocates for bioeth- 
ics and creating a culture on 
campus that supports life. 
Wood stated that abortion is 
one of their key issues. 

“[We're] raising aware- 
ness about the issues and 
hearing what people think 
and engaging in dialogue 
and creating an atmo- 
sphere on campus that’s 
really supportive for preg- 
nancy and pregnant wom- 
en,” Wood said. 

Freshman Amani Nel- 
son enjoyed that Foster 
took a pro-life feminist 
approach. To her, this per- 
spective lacks media expo- 
sure. She found that pre- 
dominantly affluent, white 
individuals dominated the 
conversation about abor- 
tions, despite the major- 
ity of abortions being per- 
formed on women of color. 

“People on both sides of 
the aisle kind of ignore the 
fact that this is a poverty 
issue and that this really is 
something that should be 
brought to by feminists on 
both sides,” Nelson said. 


} i . COURTESY OF BRIANNA DANG 
Serrin Foster explained that first-wave feminists were against abortion. 
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SGA joins Sustainability Students oppose private police bill in Annapolis 
Coalition, funds groups 


By JOHN FRYE 
For The News-/ etter 


The Student Government 
Association (SGA) proposed 
a new STEM program for 
inner-city high schools in 
Baltimore, as well as an on- 
campus sustainability coali- 
tion at their weekly meeting 
on Tuesday. 

The meeting, which be- 
gan with freshman Sam 
Mollin taking oath as the 
council’s senator, 
also included a discussion 
on two previously circulat- 
ed resolutions, the Tobacco 
Survey Funding Bill and the 
Diverse Sexuality and Gen- 
der Alliance’s (DSAGA) LG- 
BTQ+ Panel Funding Bill. 

The Tobacco Survey 
Funding Bill, sponsored by 
Freshman Senator Aspen 
Williams, approved the 
content of a proposed sur- 
vey about the abuse of to- 
bacco smoking policies on 
campus and was approved 
unanimously by the SGA. 

DSAGA’s LGBTQ+ Panel 
Funding Bill seeks to estab- 
lish a speaking panel open 
to the study body to discuss 
issues pertinent to LGBTQ 
life at Hopkins. With an 
updated funding amount 
requested, the bill passed 
unanimously as well. 

After the existing leg- 
islation was finalized, the 
SGA moved to discuss new 
funding requests for the 
STEM Leads Bill. 

The bill, presented by 
Lambda Epsilon Mu (LEM) 
and the Latinx Pre-Health 
Honor Society, requested 
funding to host a weekly 
neuroscience seminar at 
low-income high ~ schools 
across Baltimore. 

Junior Julia Duvall, the 
bill’s sponsor, elaborated on 
how the seminar would ad- 
vance students’ understand- 
ing of science and why she 
felt personally compelled to 
introduce the legislation. 

“Our main initiative this 
year is outreach,” Duvall 
said. “We mainly wanted 
to focus on high school stu- 
dents and the inner city Bal- 
timore community. There 
are outreach programs at 
middle schools and elemen- 
tary schools, but no one 
has tried to do anything for 
high school students.” 

One of the target high 
schools in question boasts a 
diverse student body where 
over 32 different languages 
are spoken. According to 
Duvall, the school’s current 
education system lacks the 
funding and capacity to 
meet its students’ needs. 

“The thing is, they hard- 
ly have any AP courses,” 
Duvall said. “They have 
two. And only 17 percent of 
students take the SAT.” 

She said she was shocked 
when she discovered how 
little attention had been 
paid to preparing students 
for future careers, particu- 
larly in the STEM field. 

“Our main initiative is 
to interest them in STEM 
while also introducing 
them to aspects of the col- 
lege application cycle,” she 
said. “I’m collaborating 
with Dr. Linda Gorman, 
who spoke to the students 
about the nervous system.” 

By educating high school 
students about science, Du- 
vall hopes she can better 
prepare them for standard- 
ized testing. She ultimately 
believes that a more com- 
prehensive education could 


newest 


allow students to pursue ~ 


a degree at Baltimore City 
? & € 


we N 


~ 


Oy a 


Community College, which | 
is set to grant two years of | 


free tuition to local residents. 


After a_ brief clarifi- 
cation of the funding 
amount, the bill was 


passed unanimously. 

The SGA then shifted its 
focus to a resolution for a 
Sustainability Coalition, a 
proposal sponsored by Ju- 


nior Class Senator Clarissa | 


Chen. 

The Sustainability Coali- 
tion would foster collabo- 
ration between environ- 
mental and sustainability 
groups on campus and pro- 


ANNAPOLIS, rrom Al 
doubled its security spend- 
| ing from $12 million from 
$24 million in the last year. 


“We have steadily in- 


| creased our investment in 


| sures. 


traditional security mea- 
That means more 
security personnel walk- 
ing the beat, more lighting, 
more cameras, more col- 
laborations with commu- 
nity groups,” Daniels said. 
“It is an extraordinary in- 
vestment in security, but 
we regard safety and se- 


| curity as a wellspring of 


everything that we do at 


| Johns Hopkins.” 


vide a platform for student | 
| testified before the legis- 
“One of the biggest ac- | 


input on ecological issues. 


tivities the coalition will be 
doing is hosting where stu- 
dents can participate and 
voice their needs, discuss 
environmental projects 
they're working on, and 
talk to other people about 
sustainability,” Chen said. 
She voiced her optimism 
about the impact the coali- 
tion could have for the Uni- 
versity’s role in protecting 
the environment. 
“We're super excited 
ing everyone together 
around the issue of sustain- 
ability and making that 


much larger impact by com- | 


bining all of our sustainabil- 
ity groups,” she added. 

While Chen, at the 
meeting, made no requests 
for funding, she said that 
SGA’s presence in the ini- 
tiative would allow more 
students to readily take 
part in it. 

“For us at SGA to be a part 
of the JHU Sustainability Co- 
alition, it’s really easy,” 
said. “They just want to see 
that we’ve given support to 
student sustainability issues 


on campus. And, obviously, | 


SGA is a huge representative 
of the student body, so we're 
important for that.” 

Alongside giving a broad- 
er voice to on-campus envi- 
ronmental activism, Chen 
said, the coalition would 
provide students with more 
sustainability oriented 
events, as well as updates on 
how to live more environ- 
mentally conscious lives. 

SGA unanimously 
agreed to join the Sustain- 
ability Coalition. 

The meeting concluded 
with a discussion on future 
events within the SGA, as 
well as resolutions to be 
introduced at a later date. 
Among the topics men- 
tioned were a revised meth- 
od of voting for the Student 
Leadership Awards and a 
reminder, by Sophomore 
Class Senator Dean Chien, 
to attend the Mental Health 
Student Panel. 

Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Lauren Paulet, with the 
support of Freshman Class 
President Sam Schatmeyer, 
suggested a bill to combat 
food insecurity on campus. 
According to the two, the is- 
sue came to their attention 
after spring break, where it 
became apparent that many 
students who stayed on 
campus over the duration of 
the holiday lacked adequate 
dining options. 

While the details of how 
the resolution would incor- 
porate the Hopkins admin- 
istration in resolving the is- 
sue, SGA agreed that such 
a measure to combat food 
insecurity was worthy of 
consideration, and has set 
to discuss the Food Inse- 
curity Bill sometime in the 
near future. 
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Quinn Lester, a gradu- 
ate student in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, 


lature to express concern 
about the potential profil- 
ing of students of color and 
other members of the Balti- 
more community. 

“A greater police pres- 
ence in the communities 
around Hopkins property 


| would have a marked in- 
| crease in danger for stu- 


| Hopkins 

|members 
be 
about the prospect of bring- | 


dents of color and non- 
community 


would 
actively 
surveyed, 
targeted and 
arrested,” he 
said. 

Lester also 
criticized the 


who 


“T want Johns 
Hopkins to 
focus initially 


on building the 


(SAPP), a group of under- 
graduates, graduate stu- 
dents and faculty that has 
pledged to research alter- 
native community-based, 
restorative solutions to 
crime in Baltimore. 

Saxton believes that the 
proposed private police 
force is an extreme way of 
addressing crime in Balti- 
more. 

“We don’t deny that 
crime is a 
problem, but 
we want to 
look into this 
and research 
this rigorous- 


ly before put- 
ting ahead 
such bold 


proposed culture required legislation,” 
Memoran- 5 >> she said dur- 
dum of Un- tO Sustain peace. ing her testi- 
derstanding — ANDREA FRASER, mony. 

(MOU) with GRADUATE STUDENT <4 Set oF 
the Baltimore Paul Watson 
Police Depart- also testi- 


ment. An MOU functions 
as a legal agreement that 
outlines the relationship 
between two entities. They 
are often used between city 
police forces and university 
police departments. 

“Private campus police 
forces would have even 
less oversight than munici- 
pal police, which would be 
very ironic at a time when 
the Baltimore Police De- 
partment is already under 
observation for it’s viola- 
tion of citizens’ constitu- 
tional rights,” he said. 

During his testimony 
Daniels emphasized that 
the University hopes to in- 
corporate feedback on the 
proposal while drafting an 
MOU in the months follow- 
ing the passage of the bill. 

“What the legislation 
does is set the way to have a 
discussion about an MOU, 
which can fully contem- 
plate the kinds of transpar- 
ency and _ accountability 
moments that are appropri- 
ate for the control of this 
power,” he said. 

Senior Stephanie Sax- 
ton attended the hearing 
as a member of Students 
Against Private Police 


fied before the Committee. 
Watson believes that recent 
forums hosted by the Uni- 
versity to address the pro- 
posal have not allowed for 
student feedback to actual- 
ly be incorporated into the 
legislative process. 

“Many students, includ- 
ing myself, felt that the fo- 
rum was only for the ad- 
ministration to be able to 
say that they spoke to stu- 
dents, and to be able to say 
that they considered our 
input,” he said. 

Spiegel said that the stu- 
dents who testified in An- 
napolis did so in order to 
make sure legislators lis- 
tened to their concerns. 

“(The hearing] is one of 
our main points of contact 
with legislators, and so it’s 
important for legislators, 
since they're going to be 
hearing so many opinions 
from Hopkins administra- 
tors, to also have the per- 
spective of the students,” 
Spiegel said. “I do feel like 
we were heard.” 

Watson expressed con- 
cern about the lack of com- 
munity input in the pro- 
posed legislation. 

“I could not see how 


a state legislator would 
vote in favor of this bill in 
good conscience with the 
knowledge that the people 
it would directly affect had 
no say in its conception,” he 
said during his testimony. 

Delegate Glenn, who 
introduced the bill, agreed 
that Baltimore City needs 
help addressing public 
safety. However, she ad- 
mitted that the process 
by which the legislation 
was filed raised some con- 
cerns. 

“Hopefully we can work 
together to make sure that 
we engage the community 
in a way that people can 
have meaningful input and 
at the same time all of us 
can be there, we can hear 
the same questions and 
concerns, and collectively 
have responses or find so- 
lutions together,” she said 
during Daniels’ testimony. 

Andrea Fraser, a gradu- 
ate student in the Depart- 
ment of Environmental 
Health and _ Engineering 
who testified, believes that 
the school’s failure to con- 
sult community members 
before proposing the bill 
contradicts the values of 
the University. 

“I find it hypocritical 
that Johns Hopkins pres- 
ents itself as an institution 
invested in the good of the 
public, while simultane- 
ously undervaluing com- 
munity input,” she said 
during her testimony. 

Fraser also noted that 
according to studies, in- 
creased surveillance 
would increase crime in 
neighborhoods __ directly 
outside of the policed area. 
Fraser believes that a pri- 
vate Hopkins police force 
would not solve the issue 
of crime in Baltimore. 

“I want Johns Hopkins 
to focus initially on build- 


‘ing the culture required to 


sustain peace, instead of 
encouraging the stigma- 
tization of greater Balti- 
more,” she said. 

According to Spiegel, 
such stigmatization has 
been an issue for decades. 


COURTESY OF ALIZAY JALISI 
Many of the students who testified have worked with the coalition — Students Against Private Police. 
* 


— 


COURTESY OF ZOE PACKMAN 
Nine students testified against the bill before legislators at a meeting of the Maryland House Judiciary Committee. 


She said the University 
built an apartment com- 
plex for its affiliates in the 
1950s and surrounded it 
with a barbed wire fence. 

For many, Spiegel said, 
the fence was a reminder 
of the hostile attitude the 
University held toward its 
neighboring communities. 

“This police force is 
just essentially that same 
barbed wire fence except 
created with human be- 
ings that make the campus 
a more hostile place for the 
surrounding community,” 
she said during in an inter- 
view with The News-Letter. 
“The fact that Hopkins 
didn’t think to even solicit 
community opinions be- 
fore deciding to create this 
police force makes that 
worry more real.” 

Kenneth Feder, a gradu- 
ate student at the School of 
Public Health, also testified 
in opposition of the bill. He 
believes that the proposed 
police force could damage 
the trust established be- 
tween Hopkins, particu- 
larly the School of Medi- 
cine, and the Baltimore 
community. 

“We're a hospital. We're 
a nursing school. We serve 
the community, and I 
worry that when Hopkins 
establishes its own private 
police department, it could 
strain this relationship be- 
cause community mem- 
bers could be concerned 
that they could be arrested 
by the same University 
that is supposed to be serv- 
ing them,” he said in an in- 
terview The News-Letter. 

Feder believes that the 
potential negative conse- 
quences of the proposed 
private police force out- 
weigh a potential of de- 
crease in crime. 

“They see it as a cost ver- 
sus benefit issue, and they 
think that the benefits out- 
weigh the costs,” he said. 
“My position is that the 
costs, both immediately 
tangible in terms of things 
like racial profiling and the 
risk of damaged relations 
with the community, ex- 
ceed the possible benefits 
of reduced crime.” 

According to Feder, 
granting private  institu- 
tions policing powers is un- 
ethical. Since Hopkins stu- 

dents do not have the power 
to elect officials, Feder be- 
lieves that the police force 
would contradict a principle 
of self-governance, in which 
authorities with policing 
powers are accountable to 
elected officials. 

“I really believe that 
they do have every inten- 
tion of doing this in a man- 
ner consistent with the 
values that the University 
establishes. But a private 
police force in and of it- 
self runs directly counter 
to that value of self-gover- 
nance,” he said. 
ve 
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Nurses at University discusses amendments lo proposed pol Ice @ force 


Hopkins 
planning 
lo unionize 


By KATY WILNER 
Staff Writer 


A group of nurses at 
the Hopkins Hospital are 
working with National 
Nurses United (NNU) to 
form a union. NNU, which 
was founded in 2009, is the 
largest union of registered 
nurses in the U.S. 


NNU was created by 
combining the California 
Nurses Association/Na- 


tional Nurses Organizing 
Committee, United Amer- 

ican Nurses and Massa- 
chusetts Nurses Associa- 

tion. 

According to the NNU’s 
website, one of the organi- 
zation’s goals is to achieve 
“healthcare justice, acces- 
sible, quality healthcare for 
all, as a human right.” 

According to the Bal- 
timore Sun, some nurses 
believe that they are being 
underpaid, that the Hos- 
pital is severely under- 
staffed and that they are 
not afforded the benefits 
they need. 

In addition, others have 
raised concerns that the 
Hospital has problems 
retaining nurses due to 
these issues. 

According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS), the 
median hourly wage for 
registered nurses is $32.91 
and the median annual 
wage is $68,450. 

In Baltimore, the BLS 
reports that the median 
hourly wage for registered 
nurses is $35.31. 

The Baltimore Sun re- 
ports that some Hopkins 
nurses claim to make $33 
an hour. 

In order to unionize, a 
majority of the 3,200 nurs- 
es employed at the Hos- 
pital will need to support 
these efforts by signing 
cards. 

The next step will then 
be to formalize the pro- 
cess through the National 
Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB), according to the 
Baltimore Sun. 

According to the NLRB 
website, workers can form 
unions through multiple 
pathways. 

If a minimum of 30 per- 
cent of workers sign cards 
or a petition in support of 
unionizing, the NLRB will 
hold a vote. 

If the majority votes 
in favor of the union, the 
NLRB will “certify the 
union” as a representative 
in the collective bargaining 
process. 

Alternatively, the NLRB 
website states the employ- 
ers can recognize unions 
themselves. 

Once union represen- 
tatives are designated, 
employers are required to 
bargain with workers in 
order to reach an agree- 
ment. 

_ A timeline for the union- 
izing process has not been 
established, according to 
the Baltimore Sun. 

The News-Letter reached 
out to the Hospital and to 
several nurses for com- 
ment. 

The Hospital did not re- 
spond by press time. Nurs- 
es declined to comment, 
stating that they are limit- 
ing their media outreach. 

ees 


POLICE, From Al 
reforming the practices of 
the Baltimore Police De- 
partment (BPD).” 

According to Ennis, the 
amendments that have been 
proposed add clarify the 
stipulations of the bill. The 
University originally an- 
ticipated that the proposal 
would be further elaborated 
while writing the memo- 
randum of understanding 
(MOU), which would func- 
tion as a legal agreement 
between the University and 
the City or the BPD. Similar 
agreements are used by oth- 
er university police depart- 
ments. 

Included the 


in pro- 


| posed amendments is a 


rule requiring the Univer- 
sity to allow for a 30-day 
public feedback period 
before finalizing the MOU 
in order to encourage feed- 
back from affected individ- 
uals and groups. 

The amendments also 
make the bill specific to 
Hopkins, so that it will not 
give similar authority to 
other private institutions 
in the City. They also limit 
the geographical jurisdic- 
tion of the proposed force. 

Originally, the Univer- 


| sity planned to occupy 


the current security patrol 
area, but amended the bill 
to restrict the proposed ju- 


| risdiction to spaces on and 
| immediately adjacent to 


the Homewood, Peabody 
and East Baltimore cam- 


puses. 
In addition, the amend- 
ments put several mea- 


| sures in place which aim 
| to ensure transparency and 


accountability for the pro- 
posed department. 

University Vice Presi- 
dent, for Communications 
Susan Ridge shared a draft 
of the amendments with 
The News-Letter. The draft 
outlines the need for an ad- 
visory board which would 
meet at least quarterly, post 
public minutes after each 
meeting and hold a public 
forum at least once a year 
to solicit feedback on the 
department. 

They also call for the 
University to “ensure con- 
stitutional and commu- 
nity-oriented _ policing” 
through a range of efforts, 
including advancing non- 
discriminatory policing, 
ensuring the use of appro- 
priate force with non-le- 
thal weapons in de-escala- 
tion situations, promoting 
community engagement 
and establishing a way for 
individuals to file com- 
plaints against the police 
force. 

Ennis was joined at the 
CVCA forum by Execu- 
tive Director of Campus 
Safety and Security Chris- 
tina Presberry, Director of 
Local and Community Af- 


fairs Jennifer Mielke and 
Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment (BPD) Major Rich 
Gibson, who oversees po- 
licing in the University’s 
district. 
University 
dent Ronald J. 
also attended 
questions from commu- 
nity members. He 
knowledged the examples 


Presi- 
Daniels 
to answer 


ac- 


of misconduct in private 
police departments refer- 
enced by several attend- 
ees but contended that the 
University would hold it- 
self to a higher standard. 

“There are a set of stan- 
dards about how you do 
this policing and do it 
well,” Daniels said. “There 
is a set of programs about 
how you ensure that cam- 
pus police understand the 
campus environment, that 
they’re respectful of aca- 
demic freedom, that they 
understand the diverse 
nature of the campus com- 
munity.” 

Almost 20 community 
members spoke at the fo- 
rum, some of whom were 
Hopkins stu- 


Hopkins 
for trying 
to make 
our com- 
munity 
safer,” he 
said. 
Ralph 
Moore, a 
Charles 
Village res- 
ident and 
graduate 
of the class 
1974, 
opposes 
the bill be- 


ot 


cause he 
does not nies ata 
want to 


introduce 
more guns 
to the City in the form of 
armed police officers. 

He questioned whether 
the University had met 
with black students and 
alumni to hear their con- 
cerns about police miscon- 
duct. He said that black 
students are often stopped 
by campus security offi- 
cers, though this does not 
happen if they wear Hop- 

kins gear. 


dents and “There is 
staff. All “py a different 
but two ex- MS AS treatment 
pressed op- setofstandards as __ people 
position to confront the 
the bill. about how you police or are 

The Great- do this policing confronted 
er Remington 2 by police 
Improvement and do it well.’ or security 
Association if you're 
(GRIA), which — RONALD J Auf cr itcrarn 
represents DANIELS, American 
the Reming- UNIVERSITY or if you're 
ton neighbor- PRESIDENT white,” 
hood south of Moore said. 


Homewood 

Campus, expressed opposi- 
tion to the bill in a letter to 
Mielke. 

In the letter, GRIA Presi- 
dent Molly McCullagh 
wrote that GRIA was only 
informed about the propos- 
al on March 5, the day the 
bill was introduced. 

“The time to gain com- 
munity trust and receive 
input on legislation is be- 
fore it is introduced, not 
after. Combined with the 
short legislative calendar, 
it is impossible for us to 
vet this proposal with the 
community in a respon- 
sible way,” McCullagh 
wrote. “Our neighbors de- 
serve a voice in this pro- 
cess and we do not believe 
that can happen effective- 
ly during this session.” 

At the CVCA forum, 
several Hopkins alumni 
also shared their perspec- 
tives on the proposal. 

Some, like Charles Kelly, 
a48-year resident of Charles 
Village, expressed support 
for the bill. Kelly said that 
he had spoken with almost 
50 of his friends in the area 
who also are in favor of the 
proposal. 

“You 


should thank 


We all don’t 
have the same experience, 
and that’s what makes us 

“nervous with this police 
force coming forward.” 

Daniels answered that 
there had been meetings 
with black students and 
student leadership. He 
added that he had met with 
a group of black faculty 
members. 

According to Daniels, 
these faculty members 
agreed that a private police 
force would increase pub- 
lic safety around Hopkins 
campuses. 

However, he added that 
they expressed concerns 
about whether African 
Americans and other mi- 
norities would be subject 
to increased scrutiny and 
targeting. 

“There’s training, 
there’s a sense of profes- 
sionalism, there’s a way in 
which this can be done,” 
Daniels said. “There are 
police forces on campuses 
in this country that are re- 
sponsible, that have strong 
relationships with their 
community, that seem to 
be trustworthy and that 
don’t engage in system- 
ic bias, and that’s what 

we've got 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
A forum to discuss the proposed police force was held at the Bloomberg School of Public Health. 


to aspire to 
here.” 

‘Teaph Ure 
Bloomberg 
Sch oroul 
of Pub- 
lic Health 
hosted a 
forum on 
Tuesday to 
discuss the 
possibil- 
ity of a pri- 
vate Hop- 
kins police 
force. 

Te have 
forum, 
which was 
streamed 
and posted 
online, fea- 
tured Dan- 


~ 


4: 
¢ 


e 
ow 
a 
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iels and Ennis alongside 
Jeanne Hitchcock, special 
advisor to the vice presi- 
dent for Local Government, 
Community and Corporate 
Affairs. 

At the forum, Daniels 
assured community mem- 
bers that the proposed pri- 
vate police force would not 
change the way Hopkins 
interacts with Baltimore 
City and that the Univer- 
sity will continue to ac- 
knowledge factors that in- 
fluence crime. 

“This commitment 
no way is meant to regis- 
ter any sense that we are 
shifting our approach to 
how we think about our 
relationship with the City 


in 


of Baltimore,” he said. 
“Namely the sense that 
we've taken a view that 


we're going to be tough on 
crime and be blind to the 
core conditions, motiva- 
tions that create the vio- 
lence within this City.” 

Daniels also believes 
that reducing crime will 
benefit the future of Balti- 
more City. 

“This is something that 
constitutes a core prior- 
ity for how we tip the City 
back to a place that I think 
people can feel that they 
can have secure and stable 
futures, and we’re not in 
that place right now ina lot 
of ways,” he said. 

Hitchcock noted that 
while community mem- 
bers were not notified 
about the bill before it 
was proposed, Hopkins is 
making an effort to com- 
municate with those com- 
munities now. 

“Can I say to you that 
every member of every 
neighborhood received 
notice? I can’t represent 
that to you today. I can tell 
you that we communicat- 
ed with neighborhood as- 
sociations and presidents 
and leaders of their public 
safety committees,” she 
said. 

At another forum host- 
ed by the Graduate Rep- 
resentative Organization 
(GRO) in Levering Hall on 
Monday, several students 
brought up concerns about 
racial profiling. 

At an earlier meeting, 
members of GRO voted 25 
to one to oppose the pro- 
posed police force. 

Makeda Stephenson, a 
graduate student in Bio- 
medical Engineering, said 
that she worried that an 
instance of racial profiling 
could lead to more serious 
consequences. 

“When you're talking 
about something like put- 
ting a person who is em- 
powered and armed in a 
position of responsibility, 
it only takes one instance 
of that authority being 
misappropriated to cre- 
ate a tragedy, and it’s not 
something that you can fix 
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COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 


President Daniels spoke about the police force to the Charles Village Civic Association. 


afterwards,” she said. 

Provost Sunil Kumar, 
who spoke for the Univer- 
sity alongside Hitchcock 
at the forum, said that the 
students were describing 
worst-case scenarios which 
are “extremely unlikely.” 

“Given that this will 
be a unit of Hopkins, we 
fully expect it to reflect 
the values of the Univer- 
sity,” he said. “Examples 
of things we would want 
to augment in training are 
handling mental health 
issues, conflict manage- 
ment, community polic- 
ing, de-escalation... and 
fair and impartial policing 
practices to minimize and 
prevent problems like ra- 
cial profiling.” 

One student expressed 
her eee: for the pro- 
posal. She said it was an 
important step in protect- 
ing students against mass 
shootings, which she said 
was a bigger issue than ris- 
ing crime rates in Baltimore. 

Another student said 
that there have been five 
times as many fatalities 
from police shootings as 
from mass shootings in 
2018. , 

According to the Wash- 
ington Post, there have 
been 21 deaths from 
mass shootings this year, 
while police violence has 
claimed 253, meaning 
there have been 12 times 
as many fatalities from 
police shootings as from 
mass shootings. 

Following this, some 
students expressed con- 
cerns that the increased 
police presence and po- 
tential for police shootings 
would hurt the Baltimore 
communities that neighbor 
Hopkins campuses. 

On the other hand, 
Hitchcock said that there 
is a distrust of the BPD in 
the City and that commu- 
nity members want to be 
engaged on the issue. 

“We are not here to tell 
the community what they 
want to hear or say but to 
listen to what they have 
to say and to bring that 
information back and to 
have policy be affected by 
that,” she said. 

Andrea Fraser, a gradu- 
ate student in the Depart- 
ments of Geography and 
Environmental Engineer- 
ing, said that the admin- 
istration has failed to ad- 
dress the mistrust many 
community members feel 
towards the University. 

“The minute you hit 
‘send’ on what you wanted 
to do before considering 
everyone else, you neglect- 
ed all the other stakehold- 
ers that are important,” 
Fraser said. “You should 
have consulted everyone 
first before proceeding 
with this house bill. Now! 
we're all scrambling to get 

our voices heard.” 
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For Residential Advisors on financial aid, the costs can outweigh the benefits 


RESIDENTIAL, From Al 
University is not compen- 
sating RAs equitably. 

“It’s ridiculous that the 
University sees this as a 
way to somehow exploit 
students because for them, 
the $16,000 Grant literally 
means nothing,” Rama- 
samy said. “But for us and 
families that have financial 
aid, it means everything.” 

Several RAs have said 
that they know people who 
chose not to apply or were 
unable to accept an RA po- 
sition due to financial con- 
cerns. Because of insuffi- 
cient compensation, junior 
RA Kelvin Alvarez has de- 
cided not to be an RA again 
next year, which he said is 
rare for sophomore and ju- 
nior RAs. 

“It’s difficult for my fam- 
ily to send me here, and I 
feel very fortunate for all 
the aid that Hopkins has 
given me,” he said. “Unfor- 
tunately because of finan- 
cial reasons ... it’s unsus- 
tainable for myself and my 
family financially. That's 
what ultimately led me to 
my decision to not be an 
RA next year, even though 
I really love the position.” 

Senior RA Haroon Gh- 
ori, who does not receive 
financial aid from the Uni- 
versity, appreciates that 
the RA Grant dramatically 
reduces his OOP cost but 
thinks it is unfair that this 
is not the case for all RAs. 

“IT am aware of a lot of 
RAs whose out-of-pocket 
costs have either remained 
the same or _ increased 
slightly... for doing the ex- 
act same amount of work 
that I’m doing,” Ghori said. 
“They should be credited 
the same amount of money 
that I am credited for my 
work.” 

Many students also lose 
Work-Study after becoming 
RAs, with little notice be- 
forehand. Alvarez did not 
realize he would no longer 
be eligible for Work-Study 
until last semester, when 
he started working at a lab, 
where he hoped he could 
have used his Work-Study. 

“Instead of being able to 
work in my lab for money, 
I had to take [academic] 
credit/’ Alvarez said. “It’s 
more inhibiting now that 
I lose that option — that I 
can't do Work-Study — be- 
cause of the RA position.” 

Similarly, Mansuria was 
surprised when he received 
his financial aid package 
last summer since he was 
unaware that receiving an 
RA grant disqualified him 
from Work-Study. 


Calculating RA 
financial aid 


on RA grant, “which i is 


7 $16,858 this rae covers the 
7 cost of room #e pe for 


all RAs. However, its im- 
pact on OOP cost differs 
depending on whether the 
RA receives financial aid. 

For those not on finan- 
cial aid, OOP cost is greatly 
reduced because they only 
pay for tuition and not 
room and board. 

For example, the project- 
ed total cost for a current 
unnamed RA who lived on 
campus for the 2016-2017 
academic year was $65,386. 
His total aid, including 
the JHU grant and Work- 
Study, was $31,300. The stu- 
dent’s actual OOP cost was 
$35,658. 

After this student became 
an RA in 2017-2018, their 
aid package was broken 
into a JHU grant of $18,000 
and the $16,858 RA Grant. 
In this case, his actual OOP 
cost was $34,170 — about the 
same as he would be paying 
if he were not an RA. 

In contrast, an RA who 
does not receive financial 
aid would pay $16,858 less 
than if he were living on 
campus and not working as 
an RA. 

Financial Aid wrote in 
a joint email to The News- 
Letter with Residential Life 
that RAs on aid see reduced 
loan and Work-Study ex- 
pectations, resulting in an 
“increased grant aid” of 
$2,700 to $5,450. 

However, junior RA 
Kush Mansuria argued that 
even with “increased grant 
aid,“ OOP cost remains 
about the same. He said that 
due to the RA Grant, the 
overall JHU Grant decreas- 
es more than the amount of 
money that the “increased 
grant aid” provides. 


What are 
prospective RAs told? 


RA applicants are given 
position offers towards the 
beginning of the spring 
semester, and they must 
decide whether they want 
to accept shortly after- 
wards. However, they do 
not receive exact numbers 
on how their financial aid 
will be impacted until the 
summer, when they receive 
their financial aid pack- 
ages. 

In their email, Financial 
Aid wrote that students 
are informed during the 
RA application process 
that their OOP cost will 
be impacted on a case-by- 
case basis. They stated that 
they hold presentations at 
RA information sessions 
hosted by Residential Life 
and encourage students to 
check out the “Becoming 
an RA” information page 
on the Financial Aid web- 
site. : 

The page provides a 
sample financial aid pack- 


age that suggests that a stu- 


dent’s OOP cost decreases 
Lt Mi ae 
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COURTESY OF RUDY MALCOM 
RAs say that they have raised concerns about compensation to Residential Life for the past five years. 


because of the RA position. 
However, in a joint email 
to The News-Letter, Alva- 
rez, Mansuria, Ramasamy 
and junior RA Eric Huang 
wrote that the “Becoming 
an RA” page is misleading. 

“The ‘Becoming an RA’ 
page implies that the RA 
grant would bring about 
a net reduction in a pro- 
spective RA’s out-of-pocket 
cost,” they wrote. “In real- 
ity, most RAs do not see 
such a reduction.” 

Financial Aid noted that 
applicants this year are also 
encouraged to meet with 
their financial aid advisors 
to discuss the financial im- 
plications of the position in 
greater detail. 

“We continue to work 
with Residential Life to de- 
termine if there are other 
opportunities for financial 
aid advisors to meet with 
prospective RAs as part of 
the recruiting /onboarding 
process,” they wrote. 

However, current RAs 
reported that when they ap- 
plied, they were given little 
notice that their financial 
aid may be negatively im- 
pacted or that their Work- 
Study may be taken away. 

After deciding to be- 
come an RA for the 2017-18 
academic year, Alvarez did 
not contact Financial Aid 
for more details because 
he assumed his OOP cost 
would decrease. 

“When I was first apply- 
ing, I didn’t think of the 
financial implications,” he 
said. “I didn’t worry about 
it because I thought it was 
going to benefit me.” 

Some RAs, like Rama- 
samy, reached out to Finan- 
cial Aid shortly after being 
offered the RA position. 
Ramasamy was told that 
he would have to wait to 
find out how his OOP cost 
would be affected until fi- 
nancial aid packages came 
out in July. 

He said that he did not 
receive a clear response 
about how his financial aid 
would be impacted. 

“They kept defaulting 
to the fact 
that ‘oh no, 
you need to 
wait until 
your full 
financial 
aid pack- 
age comes 
out,” ~—he 
said. 

He add- 
ed that he 
had to ar- 
range the 
meetings 
himself 
and that 
Financial 
Aid was 
slow to re- 
ply. Rama- 
samy and 
his parents 


OOP cost 


OOP cost 


also consistently emailed 
Financial Aid for months 
but said that the responses 
Financial Aid sent 
“confusing.” 

“They were not very re- 
ceptive to answering ques- 
tions and trying to help us 
figure out what it meant,” 
Ramasamy said, 

By the time Ramasamy 
learned that being an RA 
would not decrease his 
OOP, backing out of the po- 
sition was not a viable op- 
tion. He had already signed 
on to the position and had 
rejected multiple housing 
offers from friends. 


were 


The administration’s 
response 


In their email, both Resi- 
dential Life and Financial 
Aid wrote that they became 
aware of RAs’ concerns 
that they were not being 
compensated fairly last fall. 
They also wrote that they 
are working on solutions. 

“Residential Life and 
Community Living held 
an open meeting for RAs 
to speak and present their 
concerns to us,” they wrote. 
“Both offices continue to 
meet to review concerns.” 

However, in their joint 
email, RAs wrote that con- 
cerns have continually 
been raised throughout the 
past five years, though they 
cannot confirm whether 
RAs had “formal roundta- 
bles or testimony” in previ- 
ous years. 

“We find it hard to believe 
ResLife and Financial Aid’s 
assertion that they were 
not aware at all of student 
concerns prior to fall 2017,” 
they wrote. “ResLife has 
confirmed that in past years, 
RAs have accepted the posi- 
tion and later resigned due 
to Financial Aid concerns.” 

In an interview with The 
News-Letter, Ramasamy 
said that Residential Life 
has been open to feedback 
from RAs and has voiced 
support for them at meet- 
ings. 

This past fall, Director 
of Residential Life Allison 
Avolio and Associate Dean 
for Housing, Dining, Con- 
ference Services and Resi- 
dential Life Jerry Dieringer 
attended a meeting with 
Financial Aid where RAs 
presented data they had 
gathered from the survey 
and explained their finan- 
cial concerns. 

However, Ramasamy 
claimed that such discus- 
sions have not resulted in 
any noticeable change. 

“When we talked to 
them, we continually felt 
like were being listened to, 
but no real progress was 
being made,” he said. 

Senior RA Michael 
Shang said that Residential 
Life has communicated RA 
concerns to Financial Aid. 


Effect on OOP cost due to RA Grant for RAs on financial aid 


@® Being an RA has no overall 
effect ta your OOP cost 


@ Being an RA increases your 


@ Being an RA decreases your 


He criticized the Univer- 
sity for failing to respond 
to Residential Life’s efforts. 
“They'll always say, ‘Oh 
yeah it’s an that’s 
important to us and we're 
looking into it/ but nothing 
actually gets done, and we 
never really get any indica- 
tion there’s tangible work 
being done,” Shang said. 
Ramasamy added that 
the University responded 
to concerns of unfair com- 
pensation by saying that 
RAs are compensated with 
free room and board. Alva- 
rez said that since he is re- 
quired to live in the dorms 
simply as a condition of be- 
ing an RA, room and board 
alone are not sufficient. 
“That shouldn’t be our 
compensation,” Alvarez 
said. “That’s just one of the 
parts of the job that I need 
to be an effective RA.” 
According 


issue 


St. Louis have responded 
to concerns about unfair 
compensation for RAs by 
making them university 
employees where their fi- 
nancial aid would no lon- 
ger be affected by their sta- 
tus as an RA. 

Ramasamy feels that a 
similar system should be 
implemented at Hopkins. 

“The University views 
us as employees,” he said. 
“But they are not compen- 
sating us as employees of 
the University. It’s a stun- 
ning and frustrating con- 
tradiction because | think 
all of us feel that valu- 
ing people for their work 
means that you're going to 
be compensating them cor- 
rectly.” 

Alvarez agreed that the 
University should recog- 
nize RAs as employees and 
that grants should be re- 
placed with 


to Mansuria,  ,, ; salaries. 

until recently, All we want is He also 
most RAs to be paid for suggested 
came from that the Uni- 
higher so- OUr work.” versity pro- 
cioeconomic vide RAs 
backgrounds. — VIJAY monthly 
However, RAMASAMY, stipends as 
Residential Junior RA compensa- 
Life said that tion. 

they are com- “We pro- 


mitted to creating a racially 
and socioeconomically di- 
verse group of RAs. Mans- 
uria believes concerns are 
being raised now because 
more RAs are on financial 
aid. 

Ramasamy feels that 
unfair compensation is ul- 
timately reducing the num- 
ber of RA applicants and 
impacting the diversity of 
the RA pool. 

“It’s ridiculous that the 
University can pride itself 
on being an incredibly di- 
verse university... but have 
policies that detrimentally 
affect students who are 
receiving financial aid [in- 
stead of] making sure that 
all students are receiving a 
clear benefit because of be- 
ing an RA,” he said. 


What solutions are 
RAs proposing? 


Financial Aid stated that 
they reviewed their RA 
policies in 2014 and found 
them to be in line with 
those of most peer institu- 
tions. However, they also 
wrote that they are work- 
ing toward finding solu- 
tions. 

“We want all students to 
be able to participate in the 
RA experience regardless 
of financial need, and in 
light of the recent concerns, 
are reviewing our policies 
and exploring additional 
ways to ensure that pro- 
spective RAs understand 
how becoming an RA af- 
fects their aid,” they wrote. 

Other schools such as 
Washington University in 


@ Being an RA decreases your OOP 
cost 


vide an essential service to 
first-year students that is re- 
quired, that is mandatory,” 
he said. “I am frustrated, I 
am upset that I am not con- 
sidered an employee.” 

Mansuria said that if the 
University is not willing to 
compensate RAs equitably, 
it should be forthcoming 
about it. 

“If that’s the case, then 
that’s understood,” he said. 
“You can move forward 
from there, and the incom- 
ing RAs will be better in- 
formed.” 

Alvarez wants the Uni- 
versity to be more transpar- 
ent about the financial costs 
that RAs may incur when 
they are applying and for 
communication between 
Financial Aid, Residential 
Life and other administra- 
tors to improve. 

He emphasized that 
compensating RAs equita- 
bly is important to the gen- 
eral student body. 

“If RAs are worrying 
about how much they are 
paying the school and if 
this position is not ben- 
eficial because they are not 
getting compensated, they 
are not going to do their 
best job,” Alvarez said. “In 
order to provide the best 
services for our students 
and for our residents, you 
need to be willing to coop- 
erate with the RAs who are 
in these positions.” 

Ramasamy hopes. that 
going forward, the Univer- 
sity will take RAs’ concerns 
more seriously. 

“All we want is to be 
paid for our work,” he said. 


Despite every staff member receiving an RA grant, over 75% of RAs on 
financial aid either pay more or have the same out-of-pocket cost as wey 
did Bae to being an RA 


Effect on OOP cost due to RA Grant for RAs not receiving financial aid 


According to a survey by RAs, 76 2 thot RAS on aid i at either the same or more out of pocket ena due te crv 
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MARCH, From Al 
agreed that gun violence is 
a national issue. 

“Gun violence isn’t just 
an issue that affects middle 
class white teenagers in 
public schools,” he said. “It 
affects everyone. A bullet 
doesn’t discriminate.” 

Since the Columbine 
High School shooting in 
1999, over 187,000 students 
in primary and secondary 
schools have been affected 
by school shootings during 
school hours, according to 
The Washington Post. 

Student speakers at the 
rally called for universal 
background checks for gun 
sales, raising the federal 
age of gun ownership to 
21 and banning the sale of 
high-capacity magazine as- 
sault rifles. 

Other demands includ- 
ed ending the “Gun Show 
Loophole,” which allows 
unlicensed sellers to sell 
arms without conducting 
the background checks 
which are required of li- 
censed sellers. 

Speakers at the rally 
came from various racial 
and ethnic backgrounds. 
Naomi Wadler, an 11-year- 
old African-American stu- 
dent from Virginia, led a 
walkout at her elementary 
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Thousands gather at March for Our Lives to call for stricter gun control 


school alongside national 
walkouts on March 14. She 
spoke about the African- 
American women who 
have been affected by gun 
violence. Wadler said she 
was speaking 
out for the 
black women 


20 seconds, the amount of 
time that the gunman took 
to enter MSD and kill 17 
individuals. 
For a_ sustained pe- 
riod of time, Gonzalez 
stood in si- 
lence while 


who did not 
make nation- 
al headlines 


“Gun violence 
isn't just an 
issue that affects 


protesters 
chanted 
CAN MeAVe Cer 
again.” A 


but — whose : timer went 
stories still middle class white off, after 
deserved to 4 which Gon- 
be told. teenagers... It zalez  con- 
“People affects everyone.” tinued her 
have said remarks. 
that I am — SAM “Since 
too young to SCHATMEYER, the time 
have these FRESHMAN that I came 
thoughts out here, it 
on my own. has been six 


People have said that I 
am a tool of some name- 
less adult. It’s not true,” 
she said. “My friends and 
I might still be 11, and 
we might still be in el- 
ementary school, but we 
know. We know life isn’t 
equal for everyone, and 
we know what is right and 
wrong.” 

Emma Gonzalez, co- 
founder of the Never 
Again MSD movement and 
a survivor of the Parkland 
shooting, stood on stage for 
a total of six minutes and 


minutes and 20 seconds,” 
she said. “The shooter has 
ceased shooting and will 
abandon his rifle, 
blend in with the students 
as they escape and walk 
free for an hour before ar- 
rest. Fight for your lives 
before it’s someone else’s 
job.” 

Junior Pava LaPere said 
that she rarely attends pro- 
tests and is not usually a 
political person. However, 
she believes strongly in 
supporting gun _ control 
efforts, especially those 


soon 


coordinated by students. 
She appreciated that SGA 
helped facilitate transpor- 
tation and encouraged stu- 
dents to participate in the 
March. 

“It is hard to get stu- 
dents to pull away from 
school, pull away from ac- 
ademics,” she said. “Any- 
thing that SGA can do to 
make the engagement pro- 
cess easier is really impor- 
tant.” 

LaPere acknowledged 
the criticism directed to- 
wards the musical perfor- 
mances at the March. 

“You're trying to get as 
much attention as possible 
from as many people, so 
[obviously], incorporate 
pop culture,” she said. 
“Some people saw it as to- 
tally undermining the se- 
rious nature of the event. I 
fully saw it as a very strate- 
gic move.” 

Senior Ryan Kunzer de- 
cided to attend the March 
at the last minute, partial- 
ly because of SGA’s free 
transportation. He said 
that he was impressed by 
how organized the March 
was. 

“I went to the Women’s 
March last January, and I 
went to the March for Sci- 
ence last spring as well,” he 


said. “This one was much 
more organized than the 
other two marches, the fa- 
for large 
were much better prepared, 
and the speakers and ev- 
erything ran very smooth- 
ly.” 

Overall, Kunzer believes 
it is important for young 
people to speak out against 
gun violence and be in- 
formed about political is- 
sues, even if they are not 
yet able to vote. 

“The more young people 
are engaged even before 
they can vote, the more 
they’ll be engaged when 
they are old enough,” he 
said. “If they can start 
thinking about these things 
and forming opinions now, 
then they’ll be in a better 
place to express them and 
act upon them when they’re 
old enough.” 

March for Our Lives 
drew demonstrators from 
various age groups. Mike 
McCarthy, a man who at- 
tended the march in D.C.,, 
lauded the determination 
of the youth speakers to in- 
cite political change. 

He also referred to Aus- 
tralia’s ban on semi-auto- 
matic weapons. 

“It was a great March 
led by the young kids, and 


cilities crowds 


— 


wal 


they did a great job,” he 
said. “It is just nonsensical 
that we don’t ban assault ri- 
fles in this country. I think 
the Australian example 
has proven that if you ban 
them, those massive shoot- 
ings and massacres would 
be reduced. We just need to 
make change happen, and 
it will happen if we do it.” 

For Victoria Oluwole, a 
senior at Manhattanville 
College in Purchase, N.Y, 
the March hit very close to 
home. 

“My brother actually re- 
cently had a gun scare at 
his high school,” she said. 
“He’s safe, and thankfully 
everyone’s okay, but this 
was a couple of weeks back, 
shortly after Parkland.” 

Thomas Annunziata, 
a junior at Manhattan- 
ville College, attended the 
March with several of his 
classmates. They took a 
five-hour bus ride to get to 
D.C. Annunziata had never 
attended a rally before. 

“It is oftentimes very 
easy to just sit back and 
be quiet about things, but 
over time, it just gets re- 
ally hard to just sit down,” 
he said. “I think I speak 
for everyone when I say 
we're all very happy to be 
a witness to this.” 


| | . COURTESY OF ROLLIN HU AND MORGAN OME 
Over 800,000 people traveled to Washington, D.C. on Saturday to support March For Our Lives, a demonstration organized and led by students from Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School in Parkland, Fla. 
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Sometimes you have to How dating apps are different when youre gay 
break up with a iriend 


Amelia Isaacs 
From Across the Pond 


here are three 
things that I 
want to get out 
of the be- 
fore I actually get 
into this article. Firstly, this 
piece was inspired by the 
lovely Lily Kairis’ column 
last week titled “The pain of 
growing apart from an old 
friend.” If you haven't read 
it, I would highly recom- 
mend that you go online and 
have a read of it — as soon 
as you've finished read- 
ing this one, of course. Sec- 
ondly, I have never been in 
a romantic relationship and 
have never gone through a 
breakup of that kind. And 
thirdly, I have never success- 
fully “broken up with” or 
“dumped” a friend. 

While there are definitely 
times in our lives where we 
unintentionally and unfor- 
tunately drift away from 
people we were once close 
with, and there are friend- 
ships that we colloquially 
describe as having been 
“lost,” there are also friend- 
ships which we sometimes 
have to take it upon our- 
selves to end. It’s not partic- 
ularly glamorous, and isn’t a 
thing that people like to talk 
about a lot because frankly, 
it’s kind of awkward. 

If you think of the num- 
ber of bad dates people go 
on or the number of times 
people swipe left on tinder 
before they swipe right on 
that one person, people are 
super picky with who they 
enter into romantic relation- 
ships with (and justifiably 
so). I don’t think that the 
same can always necessar- 
ily be said for friendships. 

You probably wouldn't 
have a problem saying to 
someone you've only been 
on three dates with that 
you don’t think it’s work- 
ing out. Why then do we 
find it so awkward to do 
that with a friendship? 

There have been three 
friends in my life who I 
have ever felt like I wanted 
to “break up with” and, as 
I mentioned, I have never 
actually managed to do it 
successfully. In every situ- 
ation, the friend has been 
someone who is part of a 
friendship group of three 
or four people, and the 
rest of us grew closer with- 
out them. In none of these 
situations was the friend 
in question rude or mean 
or a bad person, but the 
other friend(s) and I just got 
along better without them. 

As someone with an ob- 
sessive need to make sure 
people feel included and 
happy (I have an autistic 
sister who struggled a lot in 
school with being exclud- 
ed, and I now don’t want to 
willingly inflict that upon 
anyone else), | struggle to 
just “dump” a friend when 
I see that they are on the 
periphery of our group. 

While my other friends 


way 


_ might be able to just ignore 


their texts or not include 

them in plans, I find I have 

a compulsive need to make 

sure the person feels happy, 

even if I don’t want to be 
4 W J 


friends with them. 

My justification for this | 
is that because they're not | 
bad people and they didn’t | 
do anything wrong, I don’t | 
want to hurt their feelings 
by dumping them or break- 
ing up with them. But I | 
shouldn't feel any obligation 
to be friends with someone. 
Just because someone meets 
the criteria of not being a ter- 
rible human being, that does 
not mean you have to be | 
friends with them. | 

While you might feel like 
it’s hurting them to stop be- 
ing friends with them, I’ve 
realized that sometimes it 
hurts you just as much (or 
more) when you stay friends 
with someone that you don't 
want to be friends with. It’s 
okay to change your mind 
about a friendship and re- | 
alize that maybe that per- 
son isn’t actually who you 
thought they were now that 
you've gotten to know them 
better. Or it might even be 
that you change your mind 
about a friend you’ve known 
for years — maybe you've 
both changed and your 
friendship has changed, and | 
it’s not the same as it used 
to be. It’s okay to end that 
friendship too. 

This is still something 
that I’m learning to come to 
terms with, and as a result, 
I'm still (kind of) friends 
with all three of these peo- 
ple. But I’m learning that 
sometimes breaking up 
with a friend is actually the 
best thing for both of you. 

Sometimes you need to 
put yourself first, be a lit- 
tle bit selfish and do what 
makes you happy (as corny 
as I’m aware this sounds). 
It’s uncomfortable, and it’s 
awkward, and it feels like a 
horrible thing to do. But you 
wouldn't stay in a romantic 
relationship that makes you 
unhappy, so why would 
you stay in a friendship that 


makes you feel that way? 


Gillian Lelchuk & Jacob Took 
The Gay Agenda 


ne defining 
feature of the 
modern gay 
experience is 
using dating 


| apps. While there are some 


explicitly gay dating apps 
(although Grindr can only 
loosely be called a “dating” 
app), we also use Tinder 


| and other Straight™ things. 


A lot of young people 
have a complicated rela- 
tionship with Tinder, not 
just members of the LGBTQ 
community. It makes it a lot 


| easier to put yourself out 
| there and meet new people, 


but it takes away the meet- 
cute charm of bumping into 
the love of your life at Star- 
bucks. Dare we say that Tin- 
der is even more complicat- 
ed for gay people? We dare. 

Straight people are al- 


| ways surrounded by other 


straight people, which 
means they have a lot of 
romantic options. There 
aren't that many gay people 
in the world, and we are 
used to running out of op- 
tions pretty quickly. 

For some, using Tinder 
is a nice way to meet more 
gay people without the 
stress of wondering wheth- 
er they’re looking for the 


| same thing. For others (like 
| me — Jacob), Tinder takes 


away some of the charm of 
meeting people organically. 
I like the idea of running 


| into the love of my life in 


a cafe. I daydream about 
crushing on a guy for a few 
weeks, drunk texting him 
and then striking up a ro- 
mance. I cannot imagine a 
better place to meet my fu- 


ture husband than a Lady 
Gaga concert. 

But when I express frus- 
tration with boys or my 
love life, the easy and im- 
mediate answer is to just 
get a Tinder. If I had a quar- 
ter for every time someone 
has told me to get a Tinder, 
I'd have enough for a ticket 
to the Lady Gaga concert 
where my future husband 
is waiting for me. 

The pressure 
Tinder makes me feel like I 
can’t have a normal roman- 


to get a 


tic experience. It makes me 
feel like I’m backed into a 
corner. The “easy” way out 
is to get a Tinder, but in real- 
ity that’s the only way out. 

Gay guys are really in 
short supply in this world. 
That’s a great part of being 
gay, because it connects 
me to a small community 
with shared experiences. 
But it’s also terrible, be- 
cause it means I’m pretty 
unlikely to randomly meet 
the man of my dreams on 
the street. 

Tinder would make it eas- 
ier to meet other gay guys, 
but it would make me miss 
out on what I think of as an 
essential part of young love. 

For straight people, Tin- 
der might be a convenient 
way to meet new people or 
arrange an easy hookup. For 
me, the overwhelming pres- 
sure to use Tinder means 
that I don’t get to have the 
meet-cute experience. 

Of course, the Straights™ 
might share some of my 
concerns: What if that day 
never comes and they never 
bump into that person? But 
how am I supposed to feel 
knowing that the odds of me 
meeting just any gay person 
are slim, much less the love 
of my life? I’m not exactly 
brimming with confidence. 

Straight people can 
choose whether to use Tin- 
der or whether to live their 
lives knowing that they’Il 
eventually find the right 
person. As a gay guy, I feel 
like that choice has already 
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Gillian and Jacob have different views on the benefits of dating apps. 


been made for me. 

I get what Jacob means 
about wanting to meet peo- 
ple in real life, but as a gen- 
erally anxious person, I like 
that technology that allows 
me to avoid talking to other 
humans is readily available. 
I like that I don’t need to go 
to a bar or a party or wher- 
ever people met each other 
before smartphones were in- 
vented. I like that I can find 
someone from the comfort of 
my couch before I head out 
into the real world to actu- 
ally get to know them. 

Tinder also takes away 
another layer of anxiety that 
straight people don’t experi- 
ence. If I meet a cute girl out 
in the real world, I get to play 
a fun game: Is She Gay? I’ve 
become quite adept at social 
media stalking to help me 
answer this question, but I 
can’t ever know someone’s 
sexuality for sure. Not ev- 
eryone co-writes a biweekly 
column with their orienta- 
tion in the title. 

I can guess, based on 
her boots and if she wears 
hats. I can guess, based 
on which social activism 
causes she supports. I can 
guess, based on whether or 
not she’s mentioned Love, 
Simon on her Twitter. 

But on Tinder, “Is She 
Gay?” is no longer relevant. 
Because the beauty of Tin- 
der is that you only see 
girls who are into girls. No 


more guessing. 

Of course, there are the 
“looking for friends” girls 
and the “looking for a fun 
time with me and my boy- 
friend” girls, but they're 
pretty easy to weed out. But 
then I find the next prob- 
lem — swiping through ev- 
ery queer woman within a 
three-mile radius. 

Yd run into that prob- 
lem in real life too, though, 
wouldn't I? I know a lot of 
queer women, sure. But 
if you take out all of my 
friends and the ones I’ve 
already dated and the ones 
who have dated the ones I’ve 
dated, how many people are 
actually left? Do straight 
people have this problem? 

No, they don’t. Straight 
people can meet each other 
in Tinder or in real life, and 
they don’t question their ro- 
mantic or sexual interest’s 
sexuality. If they’re worried 
about finding someone, 

they can flirt with their 
barista or their TA or their 
Blue Jay Shuttle driver. 

When gay people worry 
about finding that special 
someone, we don’t have a lot 
of options. We can listen to 
Straights™ whine about not 
having available bachelorex 
(the plural, gender-neutral 
word for bachelor/bachelor- 
ette that we just made up), 
but we're pretty sure that’s 
just because straight people 
like to complain. 


How figure skaters continue to struggle with body image 


Sudgie Ma 
Bone Apple Tea 


ating junk food 
is one of my 


favorite parts 
of life. It’s not 
good for me, 


and I tend to feel an over- 
whelming sense of guilt 
afterwards, but in the mo- 
ment I just won't be able to 
stop smiling. This goes for 
ice cream, chicken nuggets 
or even a cheap bowl of ra- 
men. That’s why when I'm 
stressed, I open up a family- 
sized bag of chips and start 
wolfing it down. During an 
all-nighter, I can eat enough 
for a whole family. 

Even when I'm __ not 
stressed but just bored, 
I'll turn to junk food as an 
easy “fun” activity to keep 
my hands and mouth occu- 
pied. I really can’t imagine 
what my life would be like 
without having the comfort 
of junk food nearby. 

; One of the reasons why 


I admire professional ath- 
letes is their self-control. 
Even if I had the talent 
and potential to be great at 
sports, I wouldn't make the 
cut simply because I can’t 
keep myself from salivating 
over fried chicken. It’s also 
amazing how professional 
athletes would have to have 
this self-control for most of 
their lives, since they typi- 
cally start training from an 
extremely young age. 

As a kid, I'd be buying ice 
cream sandwiches from the 
ice cream truck after school 
everyday. Even in the win- 
ter, when the trucks typi- 
cally wouldn't be stopped 
outside the neighborhood, 
I wouldn't let that stop me 
from getting my ice cream — 
I'd head to the convenience 
store instead. (It’s no wonder 
I've had high cholesterol for 
the past decade or so.) 

Hearing about how regi- 


“mented figure skaters’ di- 


ets have to be, in particular, 
makes me extra appreciative 
of the junk food that I can eat 
all the time. In the world of 
figure skating, certain phy- 
siques aren’t just important 
to have for objective athletic 
ability that increases scores 
but also for subjective pre- 
sentation. The way “artistry” 
is graded in figure skating 
has always made me uncom- 


fortable, because different 
judges have different tastes. 
Even healthy proteins can 
be of concern to these ath- 
letes, because female skaters 
in particular can be looked 
down on for being “too mus- 
cular.” 

So while I enjoy the spec- 
tacles that these skaters place 
in front of my screen while I 
munch on chips, there’s an 
incredibly dark background 
and lifelong pain behind the 
scenes of some of these per- 
formances. In fact, among 
professional athletes, female 
athletes competing in “aes- 
thetic” sports like gymnas- 
tics or figure skating are at 
the highest risk for eating 
disorders. 

While watching the Win- 
ter Olympics last month and 
the Figure Skating World 
Championships over the 
past week, I couldn’t help 
but think about the stars 
who have come out about 
their eating disorders. Gra- 
cie Gold and Yulia Lipnits- 
kaya come to mind in par- 
ticular as athletes who have 
been gravely mistreated. 
Both of them, skating for 
the U.S. and Russia, respec- 
tively, have retired extreme- 


breaking seeing Lipnits- 
kaya retire at 19 just half a 
year ago, seeing as I’m the 
same age as her. She helped 
win a gold medal for Team 
Russia in Sochi 2014 when 
she was only 15. 

Gold wrote at length 
about how she was criticized 
for her body and weight 
throughout her time as a 
competitor. It was especially 
brave of her to mention that 
it wasn’t reassuring to hear 
that she was “fine the way 
she was,” from people who 
didn’t have the same experi- 
ences as her. Such comments 
could come off as ignorant 
and dismissive. Although 
she had plans to return to 
skating after rehabilitation, 
she revealed just last month 


ly early in their careers due | — 


to eating disorders and poor 
mental health. 
It was especially heart- 
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Lipnitskaya (right) retired from professional figure skating at jus 


that she would transition to 
coaching instead. 

Her decision shows to 
me just how little body im- 
age issues have been ad- 
dressed in this sport. Con- 
ditions haven’t improved 
for these athletes. A hand- 
ful of currently competi- 
tive skaters have also come 
out to share their stories 
about eating disorders, but 
Istill don’t see any systemic 
change happening. 

Sometimes I wish I could 
just reach through the screen 
and offer up my tub of ice 
cream. But even if I could, 
it’s a gift that probably can’t 
be accepted. Even if it were 
Halo Top ice cream, it’d be 
taboo because there might be 
too much protein involved. 
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Here is the sectic 


Iry finding the humor 
in all of your challenges 


Katherine Logan 
Guest Columnist 


n  Anthro- 

pologie can- 

dle burned, 

its delicious 

scent filling 
my room as I put the fin- 
ishing touches on my vi- 
sion board for the rest of 
the spring. My room back 
home was and still remains 
my sanctuary, despite the 
time that has passed. Each 
time I return to it, a unique 
sense of calm fills my bones, 
one that I still haven't quite 
managed to create for my- 
self here at Hopkins. Now I 
know what you're thinking. 
Say what you will about 
the idea of manifesting 
your dreams, 


of your stupidity and the 
rough second half of the 
semester to come. Or you 
could admit that to a third 
party, the sight must’ve 
been pretty funny, and 
you could use the absurd 
moment to bond with vir- 
tually anyone that’s been 
exhausted in an airport, 
because the complications 
of air travel (delays, lost 
bags, screaming kids) tend 
to be a shared bane of all 
of our existences. 
Embarrassed by your 
love of pop punk? Well 
while we live in the era of 
“Big Data,” the chances that 
your future employer is go- 
ing to scope out your Spo- 
tify seem pretty limited. 
In my personal experience, 
judging by many Wednes- 
day nights at The News-Let- 
ter, everyone has their mu- 
sical guilty pleasures: those 
songs that remind you of 
your parents, of seemingly 
long car rides to and from 
school activities, the ones 
you once sang unabashedly 
at the top of 


but through your lungs. 
- process Being surrounded It turns out 
of collaging that —_revisit- 
my goals Dy the best and ae Sa 
inspirations the brightest embracing 
and favorite . ) the ang- 
memories, |] Peersis aMaZINg, sty, middle 
gained clar- but it can also feel school you 


ity regarding 
a variety of 
decisions that 
had been rat- 
tling around in my brain 
for weeks. 

One quote that found its 
way to the front and center 


- of my board (and my re- 


freshed mind) was “When 
life gets bad, make it fun- 
ny,” torn out from a fea- 
ture on the current co-head 
writers and Weekend Up- 
date anchors of Saturday 
Night Live, Colin Jost and 
Michael Che, published in 
Glamour. We're all the pro- 
tagonists of our own sto- 
ries, each on our own quest 
to obtain our definition of 
success: that job, that rela- 
tionship, that degree. In the 
process, it is all too easy to 
fall into the trap of giving 
each and every moment 
much more weight than it 
deserves, often leading to 
a paralyzing sense of fear 
that in acting authentically, 
were risking more than 
just shame — we're risking 
our future. 

Hopkins itself can ex- 
acerbate this. Being sur- 
rounded by the best and 
the brightest peers is amaz- 
ing, but it can also feel 
overwhelming and isolat- 
ing. I wonder what would 
happen if each of us chose 
to laugh at ourselves rather 
than take ourselves so se- 
riously, if we owned the 
imperfections embedded 
in our personal narratives? 
I, for one, think we’d find 
ourselves far less lonely. Of 
course, I’m not referring to 
just any form of laughter. 
The intent isn’t to be cruel 
to ourselves or towards one 
another, but rather to let the 
shared humor serve as an 
invaluable reminder that 
we're not alone. 

So you lost your foot- 
ing, fell and dropped your 
bag on the escalator at 
BWI, running after it like 
a hamster on a wheel until 
a Good Samaritan helped 
you pick it up? Well you 


could choose to blow this 
out of proportion, turning — 


it into a bad omen, a sign 
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that once was 
isn’t just fun- 
ny, it’s also a 
kind of com- 
fort food for the soul. So 
sing out “I Write Sins Not 
Tragedies” by Panic! At the 
Disco, “Complicated” by 
Avril Lavigne or whatever 
else takes you back. 

Have you realized that 
you find it virtually impos- 
sible to imbue a text with 
just the right amount of 
flirtiness? Well I'd wager 
that even the most extro- 
verted members of your cir- 
cle have felt that same elec- 
tric current of excitement 
and hesitation that comes 
with trying to find the 
perfect thing to say. Even 
Lorde has found herself 
“overthink[ing]” someone's 
“pu-punctuation use.” We 
may live in the era of Tin- 
der and “hookup culture,” 
but that doesn’t make any 
of us experts. Rather than 
feeling ashamed of your 
lack of “game,” you can de- 
cide to consult with your 
friends and make light of it. 

It’s easier said than 
done, but there is power 
to be found in positively 
reshaping how we view 
ourselves and our circum- 
stances. Pinning this quote 
up on my board was the 
perfect reminder that each 
time I’ve chosen vulner- 
ability, sharing rather than 
retreating under the cov- 
ers in the wake of a disap- 
pointment or embarrass- 
ment, I’ve found a different 
kind of refreshing refuge 
in the invigorating humor 
and support of my friends. 

Rarely are things so bad 
that you can’t find a sense 
of humor, however dark, in 
them, even if the comical- 
ness only strikes after a 
few tears have been shed. 
Next time you're feeling 
down and out, I challenge 
you to find the funny in 
your situation and share it 
with your friends. I think 
you'll be pleasantly sur- 
prised by what you find on 
the other side of the fear 
of admitting failure or hu- 
miliation. 
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Alizay Jalisi 
Mental Health Matters 


carry my _ planner 

with me at all times. 

It’s like my blankie. 

You might ask, 

“What’s so special 
about 50 spiral bound pag- 
es?” To be honest, I’m not 
so attached to the physical 
planner itself as much as I 
am to the planning. Plan- 
ning, organizing and stick- 
ing to a routine helps me 
navigate my everyday life 
with generalized anxiety 
disorder. 

But regardless of the fact 
that I try to have everyday 
planned down to the hour, 
life isn’t always predict- 
able. Inevitably, something 
might occur that I hadn’t 
expected, and that some- 
thing might trigger an 
anxiety attack. The symp- 
toms of my anxiety attacks 
typically include sweating, 
clammy palms, nausea, at- 
taching an extreme amount 
of value to something that 
is commonplace or even 
trivial, along with an im- 
pending sense of doom. 

Let me share an example 
with you. On an otherwise 
unnoteworthy day in Janu- 
ary, my planner told me 
that I was to receive an ad- 
missions decision from a 
dream school. As soon as 
I saw an email from this 
school pop up in my inbox, 
my heart started beating 
fast. The email read, “Dear 
Ms. Jalisi, your application 


status has been updated 
with an admissions deci- 
sion. Please log in to your 
portal to view your sta- 
tus.” With shaking hands, 
I typed out my username, 
then password and finally 
clicked “submit.” Seconds, 
minutes, then hours passed 
by. The page was still load- 
ing. My palms were clam- 
my, I gagged at the taste of 
bile in my throat. 

The page was still load- 
ing. The sense of dread 
crawled under my skin. I 
scratched myself furiously 
and wondered, “What do I 
do if they reject me? Maybe 
I should just drop out of 
the admissions process all 
together. What will my par- 
ents and my friends think if 
I drop out? And then what 
do I do with myself?” The 
page had loaded. | tried 
to take a deep breath and 
read what it said, but my 
eyes began to water. I saw 
the words on the page but 
couldn't understand them. 
I tried again to read them, 
and it wasn’t until several 
minutes later that I pro- 
cessed that I had been wait- 
listed. There was still hope. 
I let out a huge sigh of relief 
and realized that I felt tired. 

After such an anxiety 
attack, there are a variety 
of things I like to do to re- 
charge, such as removing 
myself from the triggering 
situation, discussing the 
trigger with my therapist 
or hiding my planner and 
doing something fun and 
spontaneous to take my 
mind off of it all together. 
My favorite distraction, 
though, is a trip to Trader 
Joe's. 

As soon as I step through 
the store’s automatic glass 
doors, I enter a world free 
of worries. I am greeted 


by the friendly aroma of 
the fruit section — melons, 
apples, pineapples, pears, 
oranges and bananas ga- 
lore. As I pick up a few 
my gaze falls 
upon the mural painted on 
the wall behind the fruit. 
Even though I must have 
seen it a thousand times 
already in previous trips, 
I am caught unawares by 
the images of ravens, crabs, 
Camden Yards, other local 
landmarks and the colorful 
script which reads “Trader 
Joe’s.” 

As an eternally hungry 
college student, one of the 
most comforting things 
about Trader Joe’s is that I 
can find a glorious selec- 
tion there of inexpensive 
yet high quality produce, 
cheeses, meat, frozen foods, 
beauty products — you 
name it. Trader Joe’s also 
makes and sells its own 
unique twists on snack- 
time favorites. There’s Joe- 
Joe’s, a creamier, sweeter 
version of Oreos with no 
artificial ingredients. But 
my personal favorite is 
the Trader Joe’s Specu- 
loos Cookie Butter cream 
cheese, which is a holiday 
season item. For me, there’s 
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‘Trader Joe’s: a cure to my anxiety and woes 


nothing quite as soothing 
as biting into a warm ba- 
gel coated with a layer of 
this smooth spread, with a 
cinnamon-like flavor remi- 
niscent of another holiday 
favorite — gingerbread. 

Apart from their special 
foodstuffs, another thing | 
love about Trader Joe’s is that 
they employ people who 
appear markedly different 
from folks at other chain 
supermarkets at which | 
have shopped. Every time I 
head to the cashier counter, 
it’s clear to me that Trader 
Joe’s employment policies 
specifically embrace inclu- 
sivity. Seeing staff comfort- 
ably expressing themselves 
through exposed tattoos, 
body piercings, dreadlocks 
or pride flags makes me 
feel empowered, happy and 
free: 

By the time I exit 
through the same automat- 
ic glass doors, I’m a new 
woman. With my arms 
full of grocery bags, I head 
back into the scary world 
of emails, admissions deci- 
sions, slow computers and 
anxiety attacks, and I’m 
ready to munch through it 
all (at least as long as the 
groceries last). 


COURTESY OF ALIZAY JALISI 
Jalisi enjoys going to Trader Joe's to recharge after having a panic attack. 


Foster Wallace's essay on the ethics of eating lobster 


Bessie Liu 
WriteMe 


don’t remember 
how I stumbled 
upon David Foster 
Wallace, but read- 
ing one of his essays 
was enough to pique my 
interest in the writer. In 
“Consider the Lobster,” 
Wallace explores a Maine 
lobster festival and its fo- 
cus on mass lobster con- 


sumption — historically, 
biologically and ethically. 
At first, this might 


sound boring,  didac- 
tic, even “animal rights 
activist’-preachy. But it’s 
worth pointing out that in 
his essay, Wallace doesn’t 
simply ask the question of 
whether it’s okay for us to 
eat sentient creatures. He 
asks whether it is “all right 
to boil a sentient creature 
alive just for our gusta- 
tory pleasure,” causing 
the creature a great deal of 
pain before it finally dies. 

In other words, does our 
boiling of lobsters cause 
them pain, and if so, does 
their perception of that 
pain mean that we are es- 


sentially causing them 
undue (for lack of a better 
fel] 


word) torture? 

Wallace follows up his 
experience at the lobster 
festival with a_ well-re- 
searched conglomeration of 
reasons suggesting that our 
treatment of lobsters may 
be unethical. 

I will never be able to 
explain or summarize his 
essay and capture all of 
its elegance, but the crux 
of Wallace’s reasoning is 
that lobsters are able to 
feel and react to pain, and 
the fact that they struggle 
and try to escape while be- 
ing boiled demonstrates 
that they have an interest 
in not experiencing that 
pain. In addition, because 
humans. have the ability 
to form emotional associa- 
tions with pain, we have 
evolved a certain amount 
of coping mechanisms to 
help deal with that pain. 
But lobsters have neither of 
those things. 

The conclusion Wallace 
finally arrives at is that lob- 
sters’ experience of pain 
might be so different from 
ours — and possibly so 
much worse than ours — 
that it might not be fair to 
even call it pain according 
to our definition. 

But throughout his es- 
say, Wallace is also able to 
maintain a strong narra- 
tive presence with readers 
through his self-deprecat- 
ing remarks and random- 
ly humorous footnotes, 
which is a skill that I’ve 
come to admire and a skill 
that makes readers care 


about a topic they might 
not otherwise care about. 

In fact, as a sort of dis- 
claimer, Wallace notes: 
“As usual, though, there’s 
much more to know than 
most of us care about— 
it’s all a matter of what 
your interests are.” He 
acknowledges that most 
people might not be all 
that interested in reading 
an essay about lobsters, 
especially if the essay it- 
self reminds us of some- 
thing we might not want 
to be reminded of on the 
regular: that we humans 
potentially inflict horrible, 
un-understandable pain 
upon these crustaceans by 
cooking them alive. 

In writing “Consider 
the Lobster,” Wallace 
delves into a topic that 
people would likely con- 
sider briefly — in the 
moment, perhaps, while 
watching a lobster boil 
— but not give too much 
thought to otherwise. He 
himself acknowledges 
this fact with dry humor, 
saying “I’m not trying 
to give you a PETA-like 
screed here.” 

My family once went 
into hysterics when one 
of the tilapia we'd got- 
ten ‘from the butcher's 
started flopping around 
on my mom's cutting 
board, when it was sup- 
posed to have been dead. 
I can understand why 
cooks would, as Wallace 
puts it, run away to spare 
themselves from having 
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to watch the lobsters get 
boiled to death. It’s not a 
stretch to say that people 
feel uncomfortable when 
confronted with the live 
animal whose meat they 
are cooking or about to 
eat. 

But perhaps my favorite 
moment of the essay is at 
the very end, when after 
Wallace has collected all 
this evidence seemingly 
suggesting that the way we 
cook and kill lobsters is in- 
humane, he steps back and 
says, “what I really am is 
confused.” 

At the heart of his es- 
say, he doesn’t lecture to 
us, condemn us or ask us 
to change our behavior. 
Instead, he asks us to ex- 
amine why we are uncom- 
fortable with confronting 
or questioning this behav- 
ior of ours. In a way, the 
fact that the author lays 
down the information for 
the reader and asks them 
to evaluate it for them- 
selves is even more per- 
suasive to me. Just seeing 
the level of attention and 
care Wallace has put into 
his essay is enough to 
convince anyone that his 
writing is worth reading. 

From now on, at family 
gatherings, I'll look down 
into the sink and glance 
down at the lobster, looking 
forlorn in its wet blue shell, 
its claws tied up, about to 
die, and I won't be able to 
help but feel complicit in 
the suffering it is about to 
experience, 
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Working as an RA should not reduce 
ones financial aid package 


Residential Advisors 
(RAs) are some of the 
first people we meet 
upon arriving at Hop- 
kins. They shape our 
first year experience 
and ease us through 
the transition from high 
school to college. The 
responsibilities of an 
RA go beyond just the 
hours they spend on 
duty. The job is vital to 
the emotional wellbeing 
of students and the po- 
sition can often be emo- 
tionally, physically and 
psychologically taxing 
on RAs themselves. 

RAs are compensated 
for their work with a 
free meal plan and hous- 
ing in a University resi- 
dence hall, which has a 
total estimated value of 
$16,858 for the 2017-2018 
school year. Students 
expect that this com- 
pensation will reduce 
their overall costs for 
the year, but that is not 
always true for those on 
financial aid. When RAs 
accept the position, the 
Student Financial Ser- 
vices (SFS) office reeval- 
uates their aid packages 
by taking into account 
the monetary value of 
their room and board. 

In this reevaluation 
process, SFS may reduce 
an RA‘s financial aid by 
the very same amount 
RA’s are compensated. 
As a result, some RAs 
may never see the fi- 
nancial benefits of their 
work. 

According to a survey 
conducted by RAs, 50 
percent of RAs on finan- 
cial aid experience no 
increase or decrease in 
out of pocket cost. Even 
for students who do ex- 
perience a reduction in 
costs, some report it to 
be as minimal as $1,000. 
Worse still, in the same 
survey, 25 percent of RAs 
on financial aid reported 
an increase in their over- 
all costs. In other words, 
they are paying to work 
as an RA. 

The consequences of 
this compensation policy 
disproportionately _af- 
fects those from lower 
income households, who 
are more likely to de- 


pend on aid packages 
than their peers. Mean- 
while, RAs who are not 
on financial aid receive 
the full monetary ben- 
efits of their work. 

We value RAs who 
come from different 
socioeconomic back- 
grounds, as they can 
help a wider range of 
students transition 
into college. Hopkins 
claims to value them 
as well, having specifi- 
cally pushed to widen 
the applicant pool over 
the past few years. And 
certainly, any student 
who wants to be an RA 
should be encouraged 
to apply, but Hopkins 
should be obligated to 
ensure that doing so 
will not negatively im- 
pact students’ financial 
situations. 

We are disappointed 
that the University has 
not rectified a system 
under which some of 
its RAs are exploited. 
We understand that it 
is a common practice 
for changes in financial 
status to then affect the 
financial aid provided. 
However, students’ fi- 
nancial aid should not 
be penalized when they 
provide a service to the 
University and its stu- 
dent body. 

RAs play a vital role 
in their residents’ tran- 
sition to college, men- 
tal health and _ wellbe- 
ing. The recent Mental 
Health Task Force report 
highlighted that a stag- 
gering number of our 
peers reported feeling 
suicidal, and many are 
overwhelmed by their 
workload and the pres- 
sure to succeed at school. 

RAs are important 
figures in helping stu- 
dents grow and feel 
like they have some- 
one to talk to, and this 
is crucial to creating a 
healthier campus. RAs 
should be compensated 
appropriately for the 
important services they 
provide, regardless of 
their socioeconomic 
background. 

Furthermore, we are 
disappointed that the 
University has been 


keeping RAs in the dark 
about how their aid 
statuses would be af- 
fected by accepting the 
position. Right now, the 
RA selection process is 
structured so that stu- 
dents accept the posi- 
tion without knowing 
how their financial aid 
may change. RAs have 
to commit early in the 
spring semester for po- 
sitions for the coming 
year, but they don’t re- 
ceive new aid packages 
until the summer. 

In the time between 
these two periods, other 
students find their hous- 
ing for the next year. 
However, if prospective 
RAs realize over the 
summer that they can’t 
afford to hold the posi- 
tion and decline it, they 
are often unable to find 
affordable housing so 
last minute. The Univer- 
sity should have been 
clearly communicat- 
ing to prospective RAs 
about how their finan- 
cial aid would be affect- 
ed in order to prevent 
them from being put in 
such a position. 

However, moving 
forward, we hope that 
the RAs will not have 
to worry about their fi- 
nancial aid changing 
because of their job. We 
encourage Hopkins to 
think about how they 
can more equitably 
compensate RAs who 
provide many students 
with accessible support, 
and are an incredibly 
important resource for 
coping with the difficul- 
ties of being a student at 
Hopkins. 

We understand that 
RAs on financial aid are 
not technically being 
compensated any less 
than their peers. How- 
ever, subtracting this 
compensation from their 
aid packages is discrim- 
inatory in the long run. 
RAs should receive free 
housing and dining in 
addition to any aid they 
would have received as 
a non-RA. They should 
not be penalized for 
choosing to help their 
fellow students and the 
University. 
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A privale force is against the Hopkins 


By ALICIA BADEA 


he University’s ada- 
mant insistence on the 
need to create a private 
police force is a rushed 
attempt to  circum- 
vent student and community in- 
put and involvement in an issue 
which raises serious concerns of 
accountability and transparency. 

The administration continues to 
claim that the University is in touch 
with the communities who would 
be affected by the creation of a pri- 
vate force and desires their input. 
Yet, at the SGA forum on March 13, 
Provost Sunil Kumar admitted that 
Hopkins has been engaged in peer 
reviews at other universities for 
“over several months,” while (as 
Special Advisor Jeanne Hitchcock 
said) community members and 
organizations found out about the 
University’s intentions at the same 
time students did — in the March 
5 email. At the Annapolis hearing 
for HB1803, the bill that would al- 
low Hopkins to create this force, 
one University representative went 
so far as to say, albeit tentatively 
and offhandedly, that certain com- 
munities want this private police 
force. 

How could this possibly be 
true, when the Greater Reming- 
ton Improvement Association, the 
Charles Village Civic Association 
and the Baltimore Redevelopment 
Action Coalition for Empowerment 
(of East Baltimore), among many 
others, responded with outrage 
that they had never been informed, 
never mind asked for input? 

Hopkins claims to care for stu- 
dents’ input, but when pressed on 
whether a referendum with a nega- 
tive response would compel them 
to drop the idea, Provost Kumar 
skirted the question, replying that 
it is out of their hands and now 
in those of the legislature. They, 
however, were the ones who put it 
there, without consulting anyone 
who it could affect. The adminis- 
tration rushed it into the assembly 
because they wanted it ratified be- 
fore the end of this session, leaving 
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the details largely unspecified. 

The administration’s repre- 
sentatives could not answer ba- 
sic questions from delegates and 
students: how far patrol bound- 
aries would extend; what level 
of armed response they envision; 
what “under the control” of Hop- 
kins (a vague phrase in the bill 
regarding the location of private 
police presence) means; whether 
officers would have arrest powers 
outside patrol zones; how they 
would handle misconduct com- 
plaints and prevent racial pro- 
filing; what the current data for 
sexual assault on campus is and 
how they would prevent a Hop- 
kins force from exacerbating it. 

Most confounding, however, 
is the appalling lack of evidence. 
For an institution that prides itself 
on rigor and research, they have 
shown no conclusive evidence. We 
have presented our research that 
private police are not necessarily 
effective in reducing crime and 
that police in general tend to harm 
disabled, neurodivergent, LGBTQ 
people and people of color. Where 
is the University’s solid data that 
crime really has increased around 
its campuses? Provost Kumar cit- 
ed 18 incidents since September 
2017, all of which were outside the 
Homewood patrol area — an area 
over which a private police would 
have no influence. 

Maryland State Delegate Charles 
Sydnor, a Hopkins alumnus, asked 
who the police force is really for. 
“Is it the Baltimore City population 
that’s not affiliated with Hopkins? 
Is it Hopkins students who happen 
to be breaking the law |i.e. alcohol 
or drug abuse]?” The representa- 
tive responded, “We're not creat- 
ing this for criminalizing student 
conduct good or bad.” Not that in- 
creased criminalization of these of- 
fenses would be beneficial, but why 
are Hopkins students given special 
exemption from the law? The ques- 
tion remains, as Del. Sydnor said, 
“Who are we trying to police?” 

Despite the University’s as- 
surances to the contrary, a po- 
lice force managed by a private 


institution which places its own 
interests first can neither be fully 
transparent nor truly accountable 
to the surrounding communities 
it will impact. A Hopkins police 
force may not be subject to the 


Freedom of Information Act, and | 


considering that Hopkins is cur- 
rently under investigation for Ti- 
tle IX violations, its transparency 
is already in question. 

It is difficult to imagine what 
would compel Hopkins to release 
its records in the interest of trans- 
parency, when those records could 
damage its reputation. Moreover, 
the Baltimore residents who would 
be affected had no say in the matter 
in the first place. Even if there had 
been some prior attempt at gather- 
ing feedback, who would such a 
University police department re- 
spond to? Constituents cannot vote 
a private entity out of office. Even if 
an independent oversight commit- 
tee were to be formed, it is difficult 
to see what real power they would 
have or on what it would be based. 

Public safety is undeniably a 
serious concern but one whose 
complexity allows no simple fixes. 
More police is the not the catch-all 
answer to reducing crime — espe- 
cially when research has shown the 
opposite. Especially when one of 
the most prevalent violent crimes 
affecting Hopkins students is that 
of sexual assault, to which the logic 
of greater police presence acting as 
a deterrent does not apply. 

We are ready to work toward 
and propose alternative solutions: 
funding education, affordable 


housing, better healthcare. These | 
may be long term, but they are | 


most effective. In the meantime, 
Hopkins should establish genuine 
relationships with surrounding 
communities instead of impos- 
ing an unwarranted police force 
on their neighbors. We should not 
place Baltimoreans’ quality of life 
in the hands of a University which 
listens neither to their worries nor 
to the concerns of its own students. 


Alicia Badea is a sophomore English 
-major from New York, N.Y. 


Grading on a curve promotes toxic competition 


By SAM MOLLIN 


ost people raised 

in the U.S. were 

taught the same 

thing about the 

purpose of test- 
ing in our education system: to 
prove just how much you know 
and to give you a grade based on 
how much of the class material 
you've successfully learned and 
memorized. Of course, some peo- 
ple are better test takers than oth- 
ers, and their scores reflect that. 
But nevertheless, tests still served 
as a measure of knowledge. For a 
while, in high school, that logic 
continued to hold true. As classes 
got harder, some tests would have 
a curve to boost lower grades to 
reflect the fact that if everyone in 
the class got a low score, it was 
likely a function of an overly dif- 
ficult class rather than the stu- 
dents’ failure to learn. However, 
once in college, all that reasoning 
seems to have fallen to the cruel 


~ whims of the Bell Curve. 


I’m sure we're all familiar with 
the bell curve in grading. The bell 
curve logic, as opposed to the old 
logic, is that students should be 
given a grade in accordance with 
how their peers did. As a result, it 
aims to put most students in the 
middle, the very worst at the end 
and only the very best achievers 
at the top of the bell curve. If you 
don’t probe too deeply, it seems to 
make sense. But bell curves don’t 


work because they promote com- 


petition over learning. 


Bell curves are a problem be- | 
cause they take the focus away 


E 
er 


from learning in many classes and 
redirect it toward competition. Stu- 
dents in a class learn better if they 
are incentivized to cooperate, share 
knowledge and teach each other in 
addition to the teacher teaching the 
class. I haven’t met a single person 
who would claim cooperation is a 
bad thing. And yet, the bell curve 
system right now completely elimi- 
nates the incentive for academic 
cooperation. In a bell curve system, 
only a certain number of top per- 
formers can get an A. 

It doesn’t matter if you success- 
fully learned 95 percent of the ma- 
terial if 50 percent of your class 
successfully learned 96 percent. 
Rather than earning the A you de- 
serve on a test, a bell curve could 
downgrade you to a C. Ina scenar- 
io like this, what incentive is there 
to cooperate? The incentive in an 
artificially limited environment 
like this is to forgo cooperation in 
order to ensure that any knowl- 
edge you have isn’t used against 
you to get a higher grade and pre- 
vent you from getting an A. 

This laser sharp focus on com- 
petition is a problem for two rea- 
sons. The first, as stated before, is 
that it reduces cooperation, which 


is beneficial both for socializing 


and for simply learning the mate- 
rial. The second is that it increases 
stress. The workloads many stu- 
dents face at Hopkins are already 
frighteningly large. The pressure 
to get good grades looms over the 
huge proportion of undergradu- 
ates here who plan to apply to ei- 
ther medical, law or some other 
type of graduate school. 

Even for those planning to 


go straight into industry, GPA 
still matters for reasons ranging 
from helicopter parents to secur- 
ing internships to getting schol- 
arships. This workload-related 
stress, already worse at Hopkins 
than at our peer institutions, is 
compounded by a bell curve that 
artificially limits high grades. It’s 
intuitively beyond stressful to not 
only have to worry about learn- 
ing all the material but to worry 
about learning it better than all 
the other highly motivated stu- 
dents in your class. 

Some might say this stress isn’t 
a problem. But at Hopkins, we 
have the worst workload-related 
stress of any of our peer institu- 
tions. This leads not only to the 
negative physical effects of a high- 
stress lifestyle, like less sleep, but 
more disturbing symptoms as 
well. As cited in the report from 
the Task Force on Student Mental 
Health and Well-being, 30 percent 
of Hopkins students have seri- 
ously considered suicide. This is a 
problem we need to address. 

We cannot allow ourselves 
to face such work-related stress 
that we’re driven to suicide. 
All it would take is a change 
in grading policy to adjust the 
use of the bell curve. We can 
have a community with less 
stress, more academic achieve- 
ment and greater cooperation. 
Hopefully, the administration 
seriously considers this easily 
implementable step towards do- 
ing so. 


~ Sam Mollin is a freshman political 
science major from Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
a: 


mission. 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Parkland students are using 
heir privilege for change 
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The March in Washington, D.C. on March 24 was one of the largest gatherings in the country. 


By JACOB TOOK 


e live in a re- 

newed age of 

political dem- 

onstrations, as 

marginalized 

groups have begun to demand 

attention and call for social and 

legislative change with height- 

ened urgency. The Women’s 

March, Black Lives Matter rallies 

and resistance to the Dakota Ac- 

cess Pipeline will be remembered 

alongside the likes of the 1963 

March on Washington as defin- 
ing points in American history. 

The March For Our Lives at 

the Capitol Building on Saturday, 


| organized by a group of students 


at Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
(MSD) High School in the weeks 
after a shooter killed 14 of their 
classmates and three teachers, 
has already joined these historic 
ranks. The organizers estimated 
that about 800,000 people packed 
Pennsylvania Avenue calling on 
politicians to enact stricter gun 


‘control measures. 


After the shooting in Parkland, 
Fla. on February 14, the survivors 
garnered a lot of attention from 
the national news media and used 
their momentum to push for feder- 
al legislation like mandatory back- 
ground checks on gun sales and a 
ban on AR-15 automatic weapons. 

Many have criticized these 
teenage organizers, saying that 
the reason they have received 
such attention is because they are 
mostly white and from an afflu- 
ent community. Reminders have 
circulated on social media that 
people of color protesting gun 
violence have been widely perse- 
cuted for decades. Leading up to 
the March and in the days follow- 
ing, there were calls for conversa- 
tions about gun control to include 
a more diverse range of voices. 

The organizers from MSD 
have gathered so much attention 
because they aren't expected to 
be victims of gun violence. Their 
race and socioeconomic status sets 
them apart from typical media 
portrayals of the victims (impov- 
erished people of color). But we 
have got to stop blaming that on 
the organizers themselves. 

I was at the March, so I wasn’t 
watching live coverage at the 
time, but clips that I’ve seen on 
the news and on social media 
typically focus on the mostly 
white survivors from MSD who 
spoke at the March. What the me- 
dia often leaves out is that out of 
the 20-or-so young people who 
spoke, more than half were peo- 
ple of color. 

Do those speakers accurate- 
ly represent decades of people 
of color who have spoken out 
against gun violence and been 
silenced? No. But was it clear to 
me that these kids made a real ef- 
fort to include a diverse range of 
voices and center those who often 
don’t get the chance to speak. 

They also made it clear that the 
March was not just a response to 
school shootings but a wider effort 
to demand gun control reforms. 
Several of the speakers, all teenag- 


ial 


oo, 


ers or even younger, addressed the 
effects of gun violence that dispro- 
portionately affects youth of color 
in American cities. 

It is right to say that conversa- 
tions about gun violence should 
include people of color. It is right 
to say that these conversations 
should address systemic gun vio- 
lence that plagues impoverished 
communities and communities of 
color. It is right to be angry that 
the MSD survivors only have the 
momentum that they do because 
of their privilege. 

But it is not fair to blame them. 

Blame the news media that 
unfairly depicts communities of 
color as responsible for their gun 
violence. Blame the white conser- 
vatives who scream “all lives mat- 
ter” but disregard the lives of black 
and brown people in this country. 
Please blame the politicians who 
have systematically ignored people 
of color for generations, the same 
politicians that the MSD survivors 

are hoping to vote out. 

These kids have used their mo- 
mentum to get a foot in the door 
of Congress, and they are grab- 
bing as many people as they can 
carry along for the ride. It remains 
to be seen whether they can keep 
that momentum going in the long 
term, but it’s clear that they don’t 
intend to leave anyone behind. 

And are they perfect? Of 
course not. Alex Wind stood on 
that stage and said that bullets 
don’t discriminate. Sure, but his- 
tory has shown that the men (yes, 
men) behind the bullets do. 

It’s hard for me to look at the 
Pulse shooting, an attack in 2016 
which targeted the Latino LGBTQ 
community and killed 49 people, 
and agree that bullets don’t dis- 
criminate. But hearing the organiz- 
ers say they represented victims of — 
Pulse alongside victims of other 
shootings in our history reminds 
me that my community will not be 
left out of this conversation. 

Watching them feature such a 
diverse range of voices reminds me 
that inclusivity is not something 
Generation Z will have to learn be- 
cause it is ingrained in their blood. ' 
Seeing them openly acknowledge 
their privilege, as Jaclyn Corin did 
during her speech at the March, 
reminds me that they are not de- 
fensive or trying to hog the victim 
narrative. 

They are victims of gun violence 
that might have been prevented 


with common sense gun laws — 


there’s no doubt about that. But 
they know that they aren’t the only 
victims. It’s clear that they, too, are 
angry about the injustices of gun 
violence against people of color 
and other marginalized groups. 

So, please, be angry. Be angry 
at the media. Be angry at our use- 
less representatives in D.C. Be an- 
gry at white people for ignoring 
gun violence until it affects us. 
But please don’t blame the MSD 
survivors for their privilege. They 
are using it well. 


Jacob Took is a sophomore Writing 
Seminars, English and Russian ma- 
jor from Denton, Texas. He is a News 
& Features Editor. 
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YOUR WEEKEND Marcu 29 - APRIL 1 


Events in Baltimore “Laissez les bons temps rouler” here in B More 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Boh’s & 0’s 
Mt. Vernon Stable & Saloon 
2 p.m. — 7 p.m. 
Head to Mount Vernon to celebrate both the Orioles’ 
Opening Day and Natty Boh’s first new flavor in 30 
years, the Crab Shack Shandy. The game starts al 
3:05 and Happy Hour begins at 4. 


Friday 


Annual Spring Flower Display 
Rawlings Conservatory 
10 a.m. — 4 p.m. 
Slowly but surely Baltimore is warming up, 
and flowers are blooming. See gorgeous tulips, 
hyacinths, daffodils and more. 


Totally “80s Party 
The Point in Fells 


7 p.m. — 2 a.m. 

Come relive the era of Whitney Houston, Phil Collins 
and Metallica. Enter a costume contest dressed as 
your favorite “80s movie character, and watch some 
classic films from the era. Or dance to live music 
from Honey Extractor and enjoy $4-6 themed cock- 
tails all night. No cover. 


Saturday 


First Garden Workday 
Remington Village Green 
10 a.m. — | p.m. 
The first garden workday of the season. Stop by 
to turn soil, rebuild garden beds and plant at this 
community garden. Tools and snacks provided. Free. 


Onesie Bar Crawl 
Power Plant Live! 
7 p.m. — 10 p.m. 
Roll through Power Plant in your pajamas for drink 
specials, a souvenir cup and tons more freebies. A 
portion of the proceeds will be donated to the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society. Onesie optional but 
highly encouraged. 21+. $25. 


Sunday 


Edward Scissorhands 
The Senator Theatre 
10 a.m. — 11:45 a.m. 


Tim Burton’s Oscar-nominated 1990 film is a heart- 


warming story of first love, humanity and a boy 
with sharp metal scissors where his hands should 
be. $7. 
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| By RENEE SCAVONE 


Your Weekend Editor 


[ will begin this article 
by confessing that I have 
never been to New Or- 
leans. 

But I have been liking 
all of my friends’ French 
Quarter spring break In- 
stas, and I’ve seen The Prin- 
cess and the Frog at least 15 
times. So I feel qualified to 
speak about Creole food. 

Regardless of whether 
it totally maps out as an 


authentic “Creole” restau- 


rant, Ethel’s Creole Kitchen 


| in Mount Washington has 


phenomenal food and a 


wonderful atmosphere. 


Disclaimer: Ethel’s is a 


| little pricey, and it’s kind 


of a hike. So it’s best saved 


| for special occasions. That 


being said, the meals are 


| definitely worth the price, 


and Mount Washington is 
perhaps the cutest neigh- 


| borhood in all of Baltimore. 


You can get there by 
taking the LocalLink 94 


| bus route from its Rem- 
| ington stop (at Remington 


Ave and 31st Street) to its 
stop at Kelly and Sulgrave 
Avenues. In total the trip 
should take 20 minutes. 
Once you've arrived, 
you'll have to make some 
major decisions about seat- 
ing. The restaurant is big 
on their open-kitchen floor 
plan, which means you 
can actually check out the 
chefs cooking your food. 
However, because I’m 
both bougie and a tree- 
hugger, I literally never eat 
inside. Why would you, 
when there’s a second- 
floor balcony? As I’ve been 


saying for the last month, 
spring is right around the 
corner here in Baltimore. 
What better way to enjoy it 
than by sitting outside for 
your meal? 

Bonus points come 
the fact that the 
restaurant is right by a 
groomer. You can watch 
people walk their pets in 
the street below. 

Yet, no matter where you 
sit, the restaurant is clean, 
cozy and well-lit, featuring 
cute decorum; check out 
their collection of artisti- 
cally crafted acoustic gui- 
tars. It’s all very Bourbon 
Street, or at least | assume. 

Also between you and 
me, the last time I ate 
lunch there, one of my fel- 
low patrons was Supreme 
Court Justice Ruth Bader 
Ginsberg. She said she was 
coming back for dinner. 

But no big deal. 

Beyond all that, still, is 
the food. The entrées are 
very New Orleans meets 
Baltimore andouille 
sausage and crab cakes, ca- 
jun spice and Old Bay. 

As I mentioned, the 
meals can be a little pricey, 
but I’ve never had a bad 
bite. Plus you get South- 
ern-style portions. That is 
to say: a lot of food. 

While I mostly view ap- 
petizers as a distraction, I 
have to give a special shout 
out to their smoked blue- 
fish. It has made the jump 
from pre-meal to meal 
for me many a time and 
has just the right amount 
of spice (served with the 


from 


house jalapeno jam) and ~ 


smoked-fish saltiness. 
It’s worth noting that 


ETHEL'S 
< Greole Hitcher 


as 


COURTESY OF RENEE SCAVONE 


Ethel’s charming set-up provides the perfect place to enjoy an outdoor lunch. 


you are probably going to 
be consuming a lot of salt. 
Embrace it. 

Of course, if you haven't 
filled up on appetizers by 
the time real dinner rolls 
around, you'll find a num- 
ber of wonderful dishes. 
There are your signature 
Creole jambalayas and 
gumbos, as well as things 
like crab cakes and fried 
oysters. 

As someone — who 
doesn’t eat red meat and 
always feels guilty ask- 
ing for substitutions in 
her meals, I cannot offer 
a truthful review of the 
aforementioned two Ca- 
jun dishes because they 
contain sausage. However 
I will fully vouch for their 
shrimp boat. 

Not only do you get the 
joy of eating something 
that’s called a “boat,” but 
it’s honestly enough food 


But, if you're some sort 
of sadist who’s only going 
to order one thing, you 
absolutely cannot miss 
their cornbread. I apolo- 
gize to grandmothers and 
elderly church women ev- 
erywhere when I say that 
I will never, ever eat better 
cornbread. 

Seriously. I’m salivating 
just thinking about it. 

Finish off with their 
chocolate silk pie. If you 
can’t complete it, it’s worth 
the to-go box. 

Finally, word on the 
street is that they have an 
excellent bar and strong 
drinks. While the pricing is 
also a tad on the high side 
for this, it’s still cheaper 
than actual New Orleans 
(and with fewer drunk col- 
lege kids hanging out). 

So, for those of us who 
spent spring break in Bal- 
timore, fret not: You can 


to split between two people __ still have your own New 


(and you'll for sure want to, 
given that it’s $24). 


Awlins experience 
here in town. 


right 


There’s more to college weekends than drinking 


By ASTHA BERRY 
For The News-Letter 


Spring break: bikinis, 
tans, college students across 
the country getting as drunk 
as possible. Perhaps spring 
break, now more than ever, 
is a time when one hears, 
“I wanna get wasted” or “T 
can’t wait to black out” with 
Snapchats, Instagram sto- 
ries and Facebook photos 
proudly displaying copious 
amounts of alcohol. 

It’s a time when the per- 
vasiveness of drinking can 
be overwhelming. 

This past weekend, I went 
toa friend’s beach house and 
had an absolute blast. When 
most people hear “spring 
break” and “beach house” 
they just assume that means 
drinking all day. 

And yes, that is the ideal 
vacation for some people. 
Some people would love to 
spend all weekend playing 
drinking games. I just don’t 
find these games enjoyable 
because I don’t like competi- 
tive games or drinking to 
get drunk. Some people do, 
and that’s fine. 

But, whenever I tell 
someone that I don’t feel 
like drinking or don’t want 
to, I usually get badgered 
with questions. 

I don’t usually mind, be- 
cause my reasons are sim- 
ple. The truth is I’m not a 
huge fan of the taste. When I 
turned 21, I got four drinks, 
all of which were juice (not 
“grape juice” as in wine but 
honest-to-goodness juice). 

The city where I was va- 
cationing at the time had 


a lot of fresh fruit. So pure 
fruit juice was the drink I 
was most interested in. 

Turning 21 meant that I 
could legally drink but not 
that I had to. The fact that 
my choice does not align 
with many other people's 
warrants the hundred 
questions and a slight pres- 
sure to conform. 

It’s important not to 
shame someone for not 
wanting to drink. So, with 
all that in mind, here are 


some dry alternatives to 


check out in Baltimore. 

Heavy drinking can 
have measurable negative 
effects on your body. So 
swap it out for one of the 
many upcoming full-moon- 
themed yoga events. 

While it may not seem 
appealing to spend your 
evening exercising, you 
can enjoy the light of 
March’s blue moon and 
pick up some mindful- 
ness while you do it. It 
may not be the big break- 
through moment that you 
need in order to commit 
to a healthier lifestyle, but 
a little soreness in your 
core is definitely prefer- 
able to a hangover. 

Perhaps a special some- 
one tells you they don’t 
drink. Respect that and pro- 
pose an alcohol-free date. 

Luckily there are many 
wonderful sober options. 

Consider attending a per- 
formance at a dry venue like 
the Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall, or listen to a talk at 
Red Emma’s or hit up one of 
Baltimore’s many cinemas. 

There’s undoubtedly a 


—_ 


stereotype that teetotalers 
are not fun. So it’s impor- 
tant to support people who 
are making a conscious 
decision to forgo alcohol. 
All of these choices pro- 
vide great alternatives, and 
they’re more conducive to 
conversation than a crowd- 
ed bar downtown or a noisy 
nightclub in Station North. 

A challenging part of a 
substance-free lifestyle (or 
even just a substance-free 
weekend) is the fact that li- 
quor is almost everywhere. 
You'll be hard-pressed to 
find a restaurant that doesn’t 
serve alcohol or isn’t BYOB. 

This can be particularly 
tricky if you're trying to en- 
joy every college student’s 
favorite weekend meal, 
brunch. 

Luckily, because Easter 
is this weekend, there are a 
number of brunch options 
in Charm City on Sunday 
that won't be so boozy. 

If you're feeling a little 
classier, | recommend go- 
ing to brunch service at The 
French Kitchen at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. Tons of 
great food without a focus 
on mimosas. 

Birroteca provides a 
slightly more affordable op- 
tion along with a slightly 
closer location (Remington). 

It's worth noting that 
both options will be serv- 
ing alcohol for those who 
choose to purchase it. But 
drinks are not included, 


so there’s less pressure to 


consume vodka at 11 in the 
morning. 
Furthermore, if you're 


thinking about taking a 


break from alcohol to detox 
and give your liver a break, 
nothing incentivizes you 
quite so much as watching 
hungover people try to or- 
der eggs Benedict. 

It is natural to be curious 
about why someone does 
not drink, especially if they 
used to drink before. Recog- 
nize that the reasons might 
be incredibly personal and 
not something they want to 
share. 

There are people who 
cannot drink because they 
had a really negative or 
painful experience (which 


they are not going to want 


to relive in recounting it to 
you) or because it interferes 
with medications they are 
taking (also please never 
ask what someone's medi- 
cations are for). Just drop it 
— nobody owes you an ex- 
planation for why you can- 
not have a pong partner. 
Finally, students often 
joke about alcoholism in 
college. In a way, art and 


entertainment sometimes 
romanticize alcoholism 
and alcohol’s _ pervasive- 


ness doesn’t help. But it is a 
real issue. People are deal- 
ing with alcoholism, and it 
should not be joked about or 
taken as lightly as it often is. 

It’s simple. If you want to 
drink, that’s cool. But if you 
don’t want to drink, that’s 
cool, too. Let’s just try to 
show a little more respect, 
compassion and tact when 
someone does not feel like 


drinking. Moreover, let's 


consider exploring one of 
the many dry activities to 
doinBaltimore. 


atege 
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Isle of Dogs is worth a Mount Eerie’s latest emotional album hits hard 
watch, despite its flaws 


By LUIS CURIEL 
Staff Writer 


The ever-adored Wes 
Anderson premiered his 
new film, Isle of Dogs, last 
month at the 68th Berlin 
International Film Festival, 
taking home the prize for 
Best Director. The buzz sur- 
rounding the film was that 
he had hit another home- 
run in the form of a stop 
motion picture focused on 
the love found in our rela- 
tionships with dogs. 

Just last Friday the film 
premiered worldwide, but 
it didn’t get to Baltimore 
until this past Tuesday. 
I can only assume that it 
will remain at The Charles 
Theatre for a few weeks at 
the very least. 

I was fortunate enough 
to have the opportunity to 
see Isle of Dogs on Monday, 
which enabled me to gather 
my thoughts about it prior 
to writing this review. 

There’s no denying that 
Isle of Dogs is a good movie. 
However, at this point in 
Wes Anderson’s career we 
know what to expect from 
his films: movies that feel 
emotionally detached up 
until the third act when 
everything hits you like 
a wave. Additionally, the 
characters at the heart of 
his stories are taken on 
journeys of self-discovery. 

What makes this film 
different is that the char- 
acters this story centers 
on are, of course, the dogs. 
--Each. dog in this film not 
only looks very distinct 
(kudos to the animation 
team for their incredible 
work) but also has their 
own unique personality. 

Ultimately the story is 
about one stray dog that 
we meet on Trash Island, 
Chief (Bryan Cranston), 
and how he changes while 
accompanying Atari (Koyu 
Rankin) in the search for 
Spots (Liev Schreiber). 

It’s Anderson at the peak 
of his powers, from the 
idiosyncratic behavior ex- 
hibited by his characters to 


the immense detail he puts 


into his work. He puts an 
incredible amount of effort 
into giving this portrayal of 
Japan an authentic feel. 
However, it’s this effort 
that leaves the audience a 
little baffled by some deci- 


sions, such as the inclusion | 


of Greta Gerwig’s character, 
American foreign exchange 
student Tracy Walker. She 


makes one question if the | 


plot requires the story to be 
set in Japan. 

Another odd choice is 
the lack of full translations 
from Japanese to English. 
The dialogue that is spo- 
ken in the film isn’t trans- 
lated, except when an on- 
screen translator (Frances 
McDormand) is present. 


first, but after a while one | 


is left wondering what the 


point of allowing the char- | 


acters to speak in their na- 
tive language is if it’s not 
deemed important enough 
to be translated. 


Additionally, Tracy’s 


character proves to be the | 
insufferable charac- | 
ter on screen, not serving a | 


most 


purpose other than to serve 
as the catalyst for the mini- 
revolution that takes place. 
She falls directly under the 
white savior trope, with the 


By WILL KIRSCH 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Dying is a bit like going 


| to the dentist: You don’t 
This comes off as cute at | 


worst part of it all being that | 


she could have easily been 
written out of the story. 

Despite this, as I previ- 
ously described, it’s a mov- 
ie that really hits the heart, 
even more significantly so 
if you've ever owned a pet 
and dealt with the grief of 
losing them. 

It’s also an attempt at so- 
cial commentary that is a 
bit on the nose, yet gets lost 
when you begin to think 
about the problems the film 
itself faces. 

At the end of the day, 
Isle of Dogs is a film that 
you have to watch in or- 
der to really get a sense of 
what Anderson is trying to 
do. It’s a misguided effort, 
but the film still gets four 
good boys out of a possible 
five from me. 


The Way, Way Too Early 
Spring Fair Playlist 


1. “Grief” by Earl Sweatshirt 


2. “Team” by Krewella 


3. “Hoarse” by Earl 


4. “TH2C” by Krewella 


5. “Solace” by Earl 


\ 


6. “Alive” by Krewella 


7, “Quest/Power” by Earl 


8, “Ain't That Why” by 
R3HAB & Krewella 


particularly want to do it, 
and you spend an inordi- 
nate amount of time wor- 
rying about it. Ultimately 
though, you go — every- 
one does. As much as you 
floss and brush in hopes of 
delaying the appointment 
a bit longer, one day you'll 
find yourself stuck reclin- 
ing in a green vinyl chair. 

When I was little, my 
mom used to take my 
brother and me to the den- 
tist together. This present- 
ed a dilemma. There were 
two of us, but only one 
man with pointy medieval 
torture tools. Inevitably, 
one of us would be left 
to sit in the appropriately 
dour waiting room, with 
its plastic plants and wa- 
tercolors of horses. 

I would sit and wait 
with competing senses of 
fear and urgency. I wanted 


The brief history of Earl Sweatshirt 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
Staff Writer 


Earl Sweatshirt is the 
most underrated rapper in 
the game. In my opinion, 
he is the best contempo- 
rary rapper. Luckily for 
us, the Spring Fair team 
somehow got one of the 
most reclusive and quiet 
rappers to come and bless 
us with a performance. In 
expectation of his upcom- 
ing concert, here is a short 
introduction to the most 
talented man you've never 
listened to. 

Earl’s career started in 
his teens. He was a part 
of the wild Odd Future 
group which, to those few 
who don’t know, was a 
West Coast hip-hop collec- 
tive spearheaded by Tyler, 
the Creator. 

Earl’s music from the 
early years of Odd Future 
is fast-paced, violent, mildly 
disgusting and __ lyrically 
dense. The song that pro- 
pelled him into the spotlight 
was creatively titled “Earl,” 
released when the rapper 
was only 15. The beat is in 
the classic Odd Future style, 
with buzzing synths and a 
simple drum break. 

Earl — who grew up in- 
spired by DOOM and other 
lyricists who used a kind of 
dense, assonance-heavy, lyr- 
ical flow — raps his ass off. 

“Earl” was a single off 
his mixtape of the same 
name, the rapper's first. 
The project is mixed poorly, 
filled with jokes and skits; 
everything about it is ama- 
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to run away, to go home 
and put it off for another 
week. At the same time, 
there was a sense of des- 
peration to just get it over 
with. Sitting in the waiting 
room, you were alone, and 
in that loneliness you only 
wanted to change your im- 
mediate state, unable to 
determine which option 
was better or worse. 

This feeling, albeit in a 
less tooth-related way, is 
essentially the dilemma 
that musician Phil Elverum 
has faced for the last two 
years. In 2016, Elverum’s 
wife, cartoonist and musi- 
cian Genevieve Castrée, 
died of pancreatic cancer. 
Since then, Elverum has 
been grieving in a rather 
unique way, translating 
his search for solace and 
stability into music. 

On March 16, Elverum, 
working under the name 
of his project, Mount Eerie, 
released Now Only, an LP 
borne out of his ongoing 
processes of mourning and 


Earl Sweatshirt is one of the featured acts at this year’s Spring Fair. 


teurish and bootleg. 

Even in this early work 
though, you can easily 
hear his exceptional talent. 
Every verse is flawlessly 
written. Although the con- 
tent is childish and reliant 
on cheap vulgarity, Earl 
delivers everything with 
cleverness and skill far be- 
yond his years. 

Just as the whole Odd 
Future crew started blow- 
ing up, Earl disappeared 
from the limelight. Due to 
poor behavior, Earl’s mother 
shipped him off to an acad- 
emy in Samoa. When Earl 
returned, he was different. 

Now more mature, his 
music had a new edge; it be- 
came more emotional and 
far more thoughtful. It was 
during this time that he 
dropped what is probably 
his most popular verse : his 
feature on Frank Ocean's 
“Super Rich Kids.” 

This is an exceptional 
verse, delivered from the 
perspective of privileged 
kids who do drugs and 
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For his Mount Eerie project, artist Phil Elverum works with a variety of guest musicians. 


| beginning 
| again once 
the life of 
the one you 
love has 
ended. 

N 0 Ww 
Only is a 
follow up 
to 2017's 
A Crow 
Looked at 
Me, the 
first Mount 
Eerie re- 
lease _ fol- 
lowing 
Castrée’s 
death. 

That 
bum 
widely acclaimed by crit- 
ics for its heart-wrenching 
beauty and emotional vul- 
nerability. It would be un- 
fair to say A Crow Looked at 
Me was a great, pleasant 
album to listen to, since 


al- 
was 


ing — suffering. 

At only six songs, the 
album compresses _ its 
emotional density down 
to a near dangerous size. 
Elverum doesn’t bother 
with much metaphor 
or allusion: The open- 
ing lines of the first song 
are, “I sing to you/I sing 
to you, Geneviéve/I sing 
to you/You don’t exist/I 
sing to you though.” Lyr- 
ics like these, delivered in 
Elverum’s half-sung, half- 
spoken and often waver- 
ing voice, are simple yet 
incredibly poignant. 

You could go through 
this album and find a hun- 
dred examples of lines like 
the ones printed above, 
each more gut-wrenching 
than the last, but they are 
not the only side of this al- 
bum. Elverum also shares 
anecdotes, about Castrée, 
his young daughter, his 


the subject past experi- 
matter is so ences with 
tragic and Now Only isn’t death and, 
thoroughly maybe most 
painful, but Supposed to be __interest- 
it ‘was one’. ‘fin listen. It’s ingly, how 
of the most the openness 
remarkable difficult and of A Crow 


pieces of art 
released that 
year. 

Now Only 
runs in a 
similar vein, 
but time has altered the 
way that Elverum talks 
about his loss. While still 
clearly grieving, Elver- 
um’s lyrics are illustra- 
tive of how he has begun 
to cope, how tragedy has 
affected his work as a mu- 
sician and how he finds 
levity in his ongoing — al- 
though hopefully subsid- 


valuable. 


TYRESEHASABRAIN/CC BY-SA 4.0 


smash cars just to fill their 
time. The whole verse, Earl 
riffs on the long “a” sound, 
while creating this per- 
fectly fleshed out image of 
wealthy ennui. 

In 2013, Earl finally 
dropped his debut album, 
Doris. This is where Earl's art- 
istry really started to bloom. 
Besides just being clever and 
lyrical, Doris is the first musi- 
cal project where Earl starts 
to delve into his personal is- 
sues. Every song has its own 
dark bent. 

“Hive” is the standout 
track on the album. It is 
the darkest, toughest song 
on the project. The beat is 
a quiet drumline, a heavy 
rumbling bassline and an 
eerie choral harmony. 

“Hive” is also a great 
example of how Earl's 
lyricism works. Here is an 
example from the song: 
When Earl wants to say 
the classic rap phrase, “I 
spit fire,” he says instead, 
“Salivary glands, lighter 

See EARL, pace B5 
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jarring, but 


Looked at Me 
has impacted 
his career. 

On the al- 
bum’s _ third, 
titular track, 
Elverum sings about being 
invited to a music festival 
in Arizona, “to play death 
songs to a bunch of young 
people on drugs.” This is a 
striking lyric, delving into 
the complex relationship 
between art, artist and audi- 
ence. How are we supposed 
to receive music that’s so 
devastatingly personal? 

That line also seems to 
indicate that Elverum has 
changed since his last re- 
lease. At certain points 
Now Only does feel a lit- 
tle warmer than A Crow 
Looked at Me. There are 
more happy stories and 
fond memories, as well as 
a macabre humor in the 
absurdity of playing songs 
about personal tragedy to 
a glorified party. 

This was a difficult re- 
view to write, since lis- 
tening to this album more 
than a few times would 
have been rough. Much 
like its predecessor, Now 
Only is as beautiful as it is 
emotionally taxing. It’s an- 
other amazing work from 
Mount Eerie, but a work 
produced by someone who 
is clearly suffering. As El- 
verum himself discusses, 
the emotional intensity of 
the music and its very clear 
impact on the artist can 
leave you feeling a little 
voyeuristic. 

Listening to Now Only 
feels a bit like watching a 
funeral from the other side 
of the cemetery fence; you 
can understand the emo- 
tions and empathize with 
the people you see, but it 
also seems wrong. 

Consequently, I could 
never really honestly 
write that I enjoyed this 
album. It’s beautiful to be 
sure, and Elverum’s song- 
writing is as tremendous 
as it has been in the past, 
but I didn’t get any plea- 
sure from it. 

But that’s fine, because 
Now Only isn’t supposed 
to be a fun listen. It’s dif- 
ficult and jarring but valu- 
able in both its artistry 
and in its importance to 
the artist himself. 
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R&B singer Miguel puts MICA students assemble an impresst 
on an energetic show ise: 


~ THE COME UP SHOW|CC BY-SA 25, | 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 
The 


Maryland _ Insti- 


| tute College of Art (MICA) 


Grad Show 2018 II held its 
opening reception on Sat- 


| urday, March 24, at the 


MICA campus. The show is 
the second of three for the 
Spring/Summer season of 
2018, which will feature the 
work of a total of more than 


| 150 graduate students. 


The first show, which 
focused on their Master of 
Arts (MA) in Teaching, pre- 


miered on February 23. Ac- 


| cording to the school’s web- 


site, the work exhibited in 


| the three shows is designed 


Miguel brought his tour promoting the album War & Leisure to Baltimore. | 


By LUIS CURIEL 
Staff Writer 


Over our spring break, 
Baltimore had the opportu- 
nity to host the R&B singer 
Miguel at the Modell Per- 
forming Arts Center at The 
Lyric as part of his War & 
Leisure tour. 

The concert had the 
snowstorm that saw the 
shutdown of most of the 
City, from stores to schools, 
as its backdrop. 

However, by the time 
the concert arrived, the 
snow had stopped falling, 
and the roads had been 
mostly cleared. The show 
went on, and it did not 
disappoint. 

Miguel’s tour follows 
the release of his album of 
the same name. The album 
— his fourth — garnered 
critical acclaim and even a 
comparison to Prince from 
Pitchfork. 

With features from art- 
ists like Rick Ross, Travis 
Scott and J. Cole, as well 
as other R&B singers like 
Kali Uchis, War & Leisure is 
a thematically and stylisti- 
cally complex album. 

Miguel delivers often 
dark and threatening but 
weirdly sensual lyrics on 
songs with titles like “Ba- 
nana Clip” and “Crimi- 
nal,” which live alongside 
“Sky Walker” and “Come 
Through and Chill.” 

The artist combines 
the violence of the politi- 
cal moment with the more 
common R&B themes of 
love, loss and sex. 

Having never been to 
The Lyric, I wasn’t sure 
what to expect. Fortunate- 
ly, the security lines were 
quick, there was food 
available for purchase and 
I had a great view of the 
performance. 

The audience was not 
too familiar with the open- 
ing act SiR, but he man- 
aged to bring some energy 
to the stage with his R&B 
tunes and attempts to get 
the crowd involved in the 
performance. 

It was a great lead-up 
to the headliner Miguel, 
whose style flowed well 
with the mood set up by 
SiR. In the 30 minute wait 
between SiR and Miguel, 
the center of the concert hall 
filled up more and more. 

By the beginning of 
Miguel's performance, it was 
looking like everyone who 
purchased tickets was able 
to make it to the show. 

Miguel opened up his 
performance with a power- 
ful short video of him vis- 
iting the San Bernardino 
County Detention Center. 

The video addressed the 
topic of immigration and 
ended with a message ex- 
plaining that a portion of 
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the sales from the tour's | 


merchandise would be do- 
nated to the Black Alliance 
for Just Immigration. 


to “demonstrate the power 
and possibility of contem- 
porary art and design.” 
The current exhibits that 
premiered this Saturday 
include work from students 
in the Graphic Design Mas- 


| ter of Fine Arts (MFA), Illus- 


Miguel's social activism | 


is prominent in his career, 
and this video statement felt 


neither heavy-handed nor | 
| in Graphic Design. Each 


forced. 


He is using his star pow- | 


er to fight for marginalized 
communities associated 
with his own heritage. (His 
father is Mexican-Ameri- 
can and his mother is Afri- 
can-American.) 


Miguel also embraces | 


his heritage in his music 
and performance, at one 
point singing and address- 
ing the crowd in Spanish. 

The songs he performed, 
from “Criminal” to “Do 
You...,” not only showcased 
his uncanny talent but also 
a blend of styles such as 
hip hop, electronic and a 
dash of rock. 

His musical range was 
a highlight of the con- 


setto ability as well as his 
skills with a guitar that he 
seamlessly brought onto 


the stage, leaving the au- | 


dience (and me) fully en- 
tranced. 

Not to be outdone were 
his DJ, bassist, drum- 
mer and guitarist, who 
reinforced the mood and 
added to the hype levels 
that had been established. 
Each of them were at their 
very best and allowed the 
crowd to witness Miguel's 
sensual dance moves for 
each of his songs. 

Additionally, the lights 
and jumbotron added a 
feeling of sensuality and 
euphoria to a performance 
that was filled with in- 
credible moments. 

His encore was some- 
how the biggest flex of his 
talent, consisting of three 
songs, including “Sky 
Walker,” his hit with Tra- 
vis Scott, and the Gram- 
my-winning “Adorn,” both 
of which had the audience 
singing along at the top of 
their lungs. 

Miguel’s performance 
at The Lyric was one of 
the most, if not the most, 
sensual, passionate per- 
formances I’ve seen. His 
blending of styles and his 
powerful voice grabbed 
the audience and never let 
go. 

His dance moves kept 
you focused on him, and 
his supporting cast held 
their own when given the 
opportunity to wow the au- 
dience with solos. 

Although Mother Na- 
ture tried its best to make 
sure that nobody had fun 
in Baltimore on the first day 
of spring, Miguel prevailed. 
At the end of the night, he 
had everyone singing along, 
“1 wanna fuck all night.” 

Pais. 
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tration Practice MFA, Post- 


Baccalaureate Certificate 
in Fine Art and the Post- 
Baccalaureate Certificate 


concentration is housed in 
a different gallery. 

The work of Graphic De- 
sign students is currently in 
the center of the MICA cam- 
pus in the Fox Building of 
West Mount Royal Avenue. 
Their designs displayed a 
range of skills and interests, 
from technological innova- 
tion to consumer culture to 
class inequalities. 

Exploring the state of 
income inequality in the 
city of Baltimore, Aurora 
Col6n premiered her proj- 
ect titled Not Created Equal. 


The exhibit visually broke 
down income levels based 
on markers such as the 
poverty line, the Baltimore 
median and_ the 
Maryland median income. 
Next to each marker, Colén 
placed images of the type 
of housing available, the 
kind of food accessible and 
a variety of other socioeco- 
nomic factors. 

A majority of the ex- 


income 


hibits included an au- 
diovisual or interactive 
element. Annie Kao’s 


Anytwo, a large booklet 
designed to connect two 
people through “humor- 
ous instruction,” included 
a video of different pairs 
engaging with the book. 
Chase Body’s Future Per- 


fect Tense, which explores 


the relationship between 
human beings and _artifi- 
cial intelligence, provided 
gallery-goers with the op- 
portunity to communicate 
with an AI program that 
Body had programed. In 
the description of his ex- 
hibit, Body elaborated on 
the purpose of his work. 

“EPT explores how AI 
might be an extension of 
ourselves, and how we 
might consider valuing 
their existence in our near 
future,” he wrote. 

Vishnu Venugopal pre- 
sented a prototype for an 
“inclusive | smartwatch” 
designed to accommodate 
those with visual impair- 


ments. The smartwatch, 
named Toggle, includes 
three modes — braille, 


alpha and screen — that 
provide full sensory access 
to the user. The exhibit in- 


ve showcase 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


MICA hosted the second of their three Grad Shows this past Saturday. 


cluded a functioning ver- 
sion of the product, with 
mechanical braille surfac- 
ing in the form of a series of 
holes on its face. 

MFA students Junyi 
Shan and Zejun Wang 
produced Octopus, a large, 
plushy “napping pillow” 
designed to make naps a 
social activity. They claim 
that the multisided octo- 
pus offers a multisensory 
experience that includes 
texture, scent, ocean 
sounds and light. People of 
all ages laid on the pillow 
in the gallery. 

Many of the exhibits 
included small items like 
metal pins that could be 
collected by viewers of 
the gallery. One such ex- 
hibit was Jenna Klein’s 
Spiced Design Ham, which 
distributed pins with an 
image of SPAM, the con- 
gealed meat product at the 
center of her work. The 
description of her exhibit 
related art and the highly 
controversial meat. 

“Spiced Design Ham 
challenges how we define 


‘good’ design so that we 
may begin to embrace the 
canned materials of de- 
sign... Like design, SPAM is 
for anyone but certainly not 
for everyone,” she wrote. 

Attendees of the recep- 
tion in the Fox Building 
ranged in age and affili- 
ation: Students, parents, 
community members and 
young children wandered 
around all areas of the gal- 
lery. Both older adults and 
young children engaged 
with the videos and inter- 
active elements. 

The current show will 
be on view in the various 
galleries until April 8. The 
third show in the series, 
which will feature stu- 
dents of electronic media, 
painting and sculpture 
among others, will begin 
on April 13. Other up- 
coming events featuring 
the work of MICA grad 
students include a Film- 
making MFA Screening 
on April 10 and an inter- 
active event surrounding 
the MA in Social Design 
on April 23. 
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For The News-Letter 


I have to admit, I was a 
little nervous going into 
Love, Simon. I’m admit- 
tedly not the biggest fan 
of the rom-com genre, but 
my sense of cautious opti- 
mism was further ampli- 
fied by my worry that the 
protagonist’s coming out 
story would be oversim- 
plified or even reduced 
to the extent 
that the story 
might as well 
have not even 
been about 
queer-identi- 
fying charac- 


ters. romantic 
However, comedy cli- 
even if it does the struggles of chés, vs isn’t 
occasionally adolescence. packed full 
fall into feel- of surprises; 
good __ senti- a lot of the — 


ment and trope, Love, Si- 
mon also contains genuine 
sentiment and emotional 
resonance. 

Even better, it provides 
a look into the queer expe- 
rience that feels incredibly 
modern and relatable to 
anybody from our genera- 
tion. Regardless of your 
sexual orientation, it is 
difficult not to get invest- 
ed in Simon's story; the 
audience can’t help but 
root for him. 

The film focuses on the 
titular Simon (Nick Rob- 
inson), a gay high school 
student who hasn’t come 
out to either his parents 
(Jennifer Garner and Josh 
Duhamel) or his friends 
(Katherine Langford, Al- 
exandra Shipp and Jorge 
Lendeborg Jr.). 

After one of his fellow 
classmates anonymously 
posts about being queer on 
social media, Simon begins 


It is content 
with being a 
simple and a 
sweet film about 


exchanging emails with 
the mysterious “Blue,” and 
the two bond over their 
shared experiences and 
struggles. 

As Simon develops feel- 
ings for Blue, he attempts to 
figure out which of his fel- 
low classmates is his mys- 
terious pen pal, while also 
struggling to keep his own 
orientation a secret from 
his friends and family. 

Overall, the plot of the 
film is pret- 
ty decent. 
Although 
it does do 
away with 
decent 
number of 


- plot points are pretty clear- 


ly telegraphed. Personally, — 
the only detail that I didn’t 
have figured out after the 
first 15 minutes was Blue’s 
identity. 

That doesn’t mean that 
the story wasn’t inter- 
esting or well-written. 
Although the stakes are 
pretty low for much of the 
film, the search for Blue 
provides the narrative 
with a strong continuing 
sense of momentum. 

Frequent cutaways to 
the emails between the 
two characters — each one 
narrated by whomever Si- 
mon suspects to be Blue at 
the time — help develop 
the relationship between 
the two in an interesting, 
dynamic way. If anything, 
1 would’ve liked more of 
such scenes to be featured. 

At the same time, Love, 
Simon avoids a lot of the 
stereotypical dramatic 


moments of the typical 
coming out narrative. 

Simon’s family is por- 
trayed as incredibly sup- 
portive throughout the 
film (Garner and Duhamel 
shine in both their co- 
medic and dramatic mo- 
ments), and the audience 
never feels that Simon is in 
any sort of danger because 
of his sexuality. 

Instead, it focuses on 
the smaller, more person- 
al aspects of being in the 
closet, both good and bad. 
The wince on Simon’s face 
after his dad makes a light- 
ly homophobic joke will 
likely be incredibly relat- 
able to any queer viewers, 
as will the moment when 
he pictures how amazing 
his life will be once he’s 
away at college and can be 
openly gay. 

Love, Simon doesn’t shy 
away from any aspects of 
the LGBTQ experience, de- 
voting enough time to both 
light-hearted and more 
challenging moments, so 
as to ensure that Simon’s 
reactions, whether they be 
fear or relief-based, never 
feel unearned. 

It’s also a pretty funny 
movie! And even better, 
almost all of the jokes are 


Love, Simon is a fun take on the rom-com genre 


cert, showing off his fal- | 
By COLE DOUGLASS 


about the gay experience, 
as opposed to about being 
gay. 

At one point Simon says 
that he knew he was gay 
when he. started liking 
Panic! At the Disco, and I 
couldn’t help but laugh at 
how well that mirrored my 
own experience. 

A few of the jokes might 
strike a little closer to the 
line of good taste — in one 
scene, a group of girls pre- 
tend to be surprised when 
their male friend comes 
out to them — but overall, 
it is all in good fun. 

Ultimately, Love, Simon 
is a fun, heartwarming 
film that also serves as an 
excellent representation 
of the coming out experi- 
ence. 

I won't say that the 
film’s appeal or message 
are universal; it is a story 
that is primarily about the 
experiences of a white, 
middle-class, cis man. Nor 
is it particularly ground- 
breaking. 

Still, it never aspires to 
grandeur; rather, it is con- 
tent with being a simple 
and sweet film about the 
struggles of adolescence, 
and I doubt that any viewer 
will regret having seen it. 
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~The film's director Greg Berlanti is known for his work on Dawson's Creek. 
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A musical Six new songs to get you through the late winter drudgery 


history of 
rapper Earl 
Sweatshirt 


EARL, From B3 

fluid for the matchbox.” 
That style of lyricism is 
what makes Earl so fun to 
listen to. His verses, while 
being all about personal 
issues with grief, 


ten in a playful, clever 


way. “Reappear bearded | 


on top of a Lear steering 
it into the kids’ ear again,” 
Earl enunciates with abso- 
lute nonchalance. 

After Doris, Earl went 
quiet for a few years, bless- 
ing his fans with more and 
more impressive guest 
features. Then in 2015, he 
broke his silence by releas- 
ing what I believe to be his 
best album: I Don’t Like Shit, 
I Don’t Go Outside. 

Whereas Doris is a 
spooky, eerie listen, | Don’t 
Like Shit sounds like de- 
generacy and pure, dread- 
ful sadness. There is no 
redemption on this proj- 
ect, no great revelation. 
Earl only falls deeper and 
deeper into a dark hole, 
surrounded by roaches 
and smoke. The beats on 
this project are barely 
beats; they are generally 
these dark, alien sounds 
backed by awkward drum 
breaks. 

“Grief” is probably the 
most memorable track of 
the album. The main part of 
the beat is this full, wash of 
dark sound. You hear whis- 
pers and sighs in this dark 
soundscape, only broken 
by the loud clapping snare 
and the rumbling kick. 

Earl forgoes, his usual 
laid-back delivery for a 
heartfelt, angry, energetic 
flow. “I ain’t been outside 
in a minute, I been living 
what I wrote,” he says, the 
honesty clear in his voice. 
After I Don’t Like Shit, Earl 
released a 10 minute... 
thing. 

Calling it a song feels 
disingenuous because it 
is more of a collection of 
small song ideas. Calling 
it an EP also feels wrong 
because it is presented as 
one contiguous experi- 
ence. Whatever it is, it’s 
called Solace, and it might 
be his most personal and 
powerful work of all. 

Most of it is just in- 
strumental, and Earl pro- 
duces some crazy sound- 
ing beats, finding some 
deep, deep samples. Every 
once in a while, Earl lay- 
ers short verses. His lyr- 
ics are his simplest and 
simultaneously his most 
powerful. “One foot stuck 
in a tar pit of my ways,” is 
a devastating line that is 
hard to forget. 

A lot of rappers rap be- 
cause they want to make 
songs. Earl seems to rap 
because he can’t not rap. 
His spitting feels as natu- 
ral as breathing. Each song 
is more than a song; It feels 
like a window into this 
man’s broken soul. 

I worry that people go- 
ing to this Spring Fair 
concert will go into it with 
the wrong impression and 
leave disappointed. Earl 

is not someone you jump 
around to. Earl is not some- 
one you listen to to “turn 
up.” Going to Earl’s show 
should be a_ therapeutic, 
peer tices 


death | 
and depression, are writ- | 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
Staff Writer 


While there haven’t 
been too many great al- 
bums released recently, 
there have been a lot of 
great singles. So, here are 
some of my favorite songs 


| that haven’t gotten enough 
| exposure. 


The first song is “Life,” 


| by Saba, the rapper who 


was featured on 
Chance the Rapper's song 
“Everybody's Something,” 
from the latter's Acid Rap 
mixtape. Saba is a great 
artist who only continues 
to improve, and his last al- 
bum, Bucket List Project, was 
a phenomenal listen. 

“Life” seems to im- 
prove on everything I 
loved about Bucket List 
Project. The track starts 
with a_ simple, groovy 
bassline and a loud drum 
break. Saba jumps in, as he 
always does, with impec- 
cable flow. He speeds up, 
slows down, 


once 


am not an XXXTentacion 
fan; if you need proof, 
please read my review of 
his last project. Indeed, 
this new song suffers from 
almost all of the problems 
his last album and label 
debut, 17, did. 

Nonetheless, | “Moon- 
light” is one of the most 
creative songs I’ve heard 
in a while. The beat is led 
by tinkling bells that glitch 
out and rapidly switch 
pitches. The pounding 
kick drum compounds the 
weird harmonies to cre- 
ate an off-kilter, bouncy 
rhythm. X half-raps, half- 
sings a catchy hook that 
fits perfectly on this diffi- 
cult beat. 

Ultimately though, I 
wish that X took songs like 
this and developed them 
more. If he pushed him- 
self to lengthen “Moon- 
light” with a few more 
verses, or even a bridge, he 
could have taken it to even 
greater heights. Nonethe- 

less, it is still 


then guns it an interest- 
agey | Pull Saba’s lyrics are 8. > Pee 
ing out a / that every- 
double time straightforward, one should 
= never : : check out. 
skipping a objective, and yet Next is 
beat. somehow poetic Tobi —_ Lou’s 
The lyrics new piece, 
on this song and powerful. “Troop.” The 
are deeply artist takes a 


personal. 

Saba goes into detail about 
the loss of his cousin, the 
incarceration of family 


| members and the poverty 


he lived through while 
growing up in his home- 
town of Chicago. Saba’s 
lyrics are straightforward, 
objective, and yet somehow 
poetic and powerful. 

The next song is “Moon- 
light” by XXXTentacion. I 


simple beat, 
which is just a simple 
chord progression and a 
tough drumline, and turns 
it into a gorgeous, catchy 
song. This track has barely 
any structure and yet still 
works great. 

The hook is fun and 
bouncy. The verses are 
filled with ridiculous one- 
liners and fun joke-y lyr- 
ics. The way that Tobi Lou 


sings them 
works phe- 
nomenally. 
The Smino 
feature on 
the track 
is perfect, 
particu- 
larly 
sidering 
the 
dy. If you 
want to 
fully enjoy 
this track, 
watch the 
video. 

Next 
is “Khlo- 
rine,” one 
of the most 
tropical, 
fun rap songs of the past 
year. Sango — the Brazilian 
beatmaker who has been 
making crazy music in 
the underground for years 
now — cooks up a banger 
in this song. He layers rat- 
tling, eccentric drums that 
kick behind this beautiful 
melodic soundscape. There 
are tinkling keys, full synth 
washes and a subtle rum- 
bling bass. 

Smino’s contribution el- 
evates this song to an even 
higher level; no one else 
can flow like he does. Smi- 
no thrives off these wild 
switch ups, going from 
a monotone double time 
flow, to bursting into me- 
lodic themes without any 
build up or expectation. 

Listening to him rap is 
like being in a car with a 
driver who doesn’t follow 
any of the road signs, yet 
still brings you to your des- 
tination without a scratch. 
It is exciting, unique and 
engaging. This track just 
makes me want Baltimore 
to stop hanging on to the 


con- 


melo- 


last dregs of winter and let 
summer come around. 

I had never heard of Seri- 
ous Klein until I heard “91 
Flex,” which is one of the cra- 
ziest, highest energy songs 
I've heard in some time. The 
beat is the definition of hard; 
the kick and 808 combina- 
tion is so loud and banging, 
that they fill up almost all of 
the soundscape. 

“91 Flex” isn’t like a 
usual trap song though; 
the groove is unique. Klein 
raps with a Vince-Staples- 
esque flow, grabbing you 
from his first line with 
confidence and power. Few 
pieces of music can make 
you feel impenetrable. 
“Dreams and Nightmares” 
is one such piece; “91 Flex” 
is another. 

Anderson .Paak has 
done it again. His new 
SONG ees Liliitce Overa nis 
phenomenal. This song 
is closer to .Paak’s early 
work — almost like it was 
plucked off of Venice, his 
debut album. It seems like 
there are infinite layers on 


By bs te 
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St. Louis-born rapper Smino collaborated with Seattle-based producer Sango on “Khlorine.” 


this song. There are basic 
synths to back the har- 
mony. There is a powerful 
bass. There are sparkling 
marimba-sounding _ riffs 
that bounce around. 

What makes this song 
sound so unique is its play 
with the contrast between 
maximalism and = mini- 
malism. The verses of the 
song are backed by dense 
instrumentation, but dur- 
ing the chorus all of the 
sound dips out except for a 
wobbling, almost dubstep- 
inspired synth. This is one 
of .Paak’s most experimen- 
tal and unique tracks, and 
I can’t wait to hear where 
he goes next. 

These are a few tracks 
that should tide you over 
until the next wave of 
summer songs. Hopefully 
you find some artists you 
haven't heard of before. 
Check out some of their 
other work as well, be- 
cause I simply picked my 
favorite recent song — 
they all have some great 
repertoires. 


George Ezra continues success with his second studio album 


By AMELIA ISAACS 
Staff Writer 


After releasing two EPs, 
Did You Hear the Rain? and 
Cassy O’ in November of 
2013 and April of 2014 re- 
spectively, English singer- 
songwriter George Ezra 
rose to fame with his hit 
single, “Budapest.” The 
song reached the top 10 in 
several countries around 
the world and reached 
number one in another 
five. 

His debut studio album, 
Wanted on Voyage, released 
in June 2014, reached num- 
ber one in the U.K., was top 
10 in seven other countries 
and was the third best- 
selling album of 2014 in the 
U.K. (behind Ed Sheeran’s 
x and Sam Smith’s In the 
Lonely Hour). 

However, despite the 
crazy amount of success 
Ezra has had with his mu- 
sic, I would guess that 
most of you reading this 
article haven't heard of him 
— although you've prob- 
ably heard “Budapest” or 
“Blame It on Me” without 
realizing that it was him 
that was singing them. In 


‘a very thorough piece of 


research, I asked a bunch 
of my American friends 
if they had ever heard of 
George Ezra. 

Aside from one person 
who knew he was a singer 
of some kind but couldn’t 
name any of his songs, I 
was generally met with 
blank stares or questions of 
if he goes to Hopkins. He 
does not. 

My follow up question 


was then, have you heard 
“Budapest”? Every single 
person enthusiastically re- 
plied yes and many then 
followed up by correcting 
their previous statement of 
not knowing him. 

Even if you've listened 
to “Budapest” or heard 
about George Ezra, I’m 
going to go out on a limb 
and say that you most 
likely haven’t heard that 
he recently released a new 
album, and you almost 
definitely don’t know just 
what you’re missing out 
on by not listening to it. 

His new album, Stay- 
ing at Tamara’s, arrived on 
March 23 (*fanfare*), four 
years after his debut al- 
bum — an album which 
led to two years on tour, a 
hilarious music video for 
“Listen to the Man” fea- 
turing the British legend 
Ian McKellen (seriously, 
please do yourself a favor 
and go YouTube the video 
if you haven't seen it), four 
Brit Award nominations, 
spots opening for Sam 
Smith and Hozier, and 
performances on a pletho- 
ra of late-night shows. 

So how do you follow 
up a debut album that had 
such incredible success? 
Well Ezra decided to just 
disappear for a while. As he 
joked on the British show 
The One Show in June 2017, 
“You kind of have to strike 
a balance of not getting on 
people’s nerves and disap- 
pearing for a bit, and also 
working out what you want 
to write and record. What 
you want to write about is 


importary,” 


The record was written, 
created and inspired by 
Ezra’s travels, including 
time spent on the Isle Of 
Skye, a pig farm in Nor- 
folk, a former corn flour 
shed in Kent, a converted 
cow shed in north Wales 
and in an Airbnb in Bar- 
celona, owned-by Tamara 
— yes, the Tamara of the 
album’s title. 

Most of the album was 
written over the course of a 
month in Barcelona where 
he stayed with Tamara in 
her home after finding her 
online. Unable to write and 
be creative at home on his 
couch, he decided to escape 
to sunny Barcelona, and I 
think that we can escape 
with him by listening to 
this album. 

When you listen to 
“Pretty Shining People” 
you don’t feel like you're 


sitting in Brody studying 
or walking around on the 
too-cold-for-Spring streets 
of Baltimore. You feel like 
it’s July, and it’s a warm and 
happy, sunny day. 

His voice is gorgeous 
and rich and deep, and it 
really lends itself to some 
of the more upbeat songs in 
the album, which are sure 
to become summer hits 
(at least in the U.K., if not 
here), such as “Pretty Shin- 
ing People,” “Don’t Matter 
Now” (which you might 
have heard) and “Paradise” 
(currently sitting on top of 
the U.K. iTunes charts). 

Equally, however, his 
warm baritone voice leads 
to some beautifully slow, 
more mellow songs, such 
as “The Beautiful Dream” 
and “Only a Human.” Es- 
sentially, there’s not re- 
ally a song on this album 


that doesn’t work with any 
other, and there’s a song on 
there for any mood. 

The varying moods of 
some of the songs doesn’t 
mean, however, that the 
album doesn’t work when 
you listen to all of the songs 
consecutively, quite the con- 


trary. 
While there are ob- 
viously some standout 


songs, it is clearly an al- 
bum which a lot of thought 
has gone into with regards 
to the songs selected and 
their order. All the songs 
flow beautifully into one 
another, whether you lis- 
ten to the whole album or 
just a few songs, in order 
or on shuffle. Or you could 
do what I’ve been doing, 
which is listening to the 
entire album from start to 
finish. On repeat. I won't 
judge you if you do. 


, mee CHRIS/CC BY-SA 2.0 
George Ezra is well known in the U.K. for his debut album Wanted on Voyage, which includes songs like “Budapest.” 
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Arcti¢ warming contributed to our colder winter Anti-cancer drug may 
be used to treat autism 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The cold weather that extends to late March is actually a warning sign of global warming in the Arctic region. 


By JESSICA KASAMOTO 
Staff Writer 


For the millions who 
live in the eastern half of 
the country, this winter has 
been especially extreme. 

While multiple _ bliz- 
zards over the past few 
months have led some to 
claim that these frequent 
storms provide counterevi- 
dence for global warming, 
ironically, new research 
has shown otherwise. A 


new study from Rutgers 
University has linked this 
extreme winter in the U.S. 
with warm conditions in 
the Arctic. 

Beginning with a huge 
winter storm in early De- 
cember, which brought 
nearly 25 inches of snow to 
some places in the south- 
east and left nearly half 
a million people without 
power, this past winter 
has been both severe and 
persistent. 


Hopkins scientist observes 
exoplanet gas conditions 


By ISAAC CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Inspring 2019,the James 
Webb Space Telescope will 
be launched into space 
from French Guiana to 
seek other sources of life 
outside the solar system. 
A group of scientists lead 
by Sarah Horst, assistant 
professor of Earth and 
Planetary Sciences at Hop- 
kins, has recently pub- 
lished its results on haze 
formation in simulated en- 
vironments. 

When _ observing an- 
other planet’s atmosphere 
through a telescope, haze 
oftentimes can cloud an ob- 
server's ability to identify 
which gases make up that 
planet’s atmosphere. 

Horst and her research 
team’s work focuses on 
understanding the various 
conditions under which 
haze can develop. This is a 
huge step forward in help- 


ing scientists detect life in 
outer space. 


“Part of what we're try- | 


ing to-help.people figure 
out is basically where you 
would want to look,” H6rst 
said, according to Science- 
Daily. 

Their results on the 
production rates of haze 
were first published in Na- 
ture Astronomy earlier this 
month. Further results on 
the color and size of the 
haze particles were pub- 
lished on March 19 in The 
Astrophysical Journal Let- 
ters. More results from this 
study regarding the optical 
and compositional analy- 
ses are still in progress. 

“The production rates 
were the very, very first 
step of what’s going to be 
a long process in trying 
to figure out which atmo- 
spheres are hazy and what 
the impact of the haze 
particles is,” Horst said. 

See HAZE, pace B9 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
| The cee James Webb Space Telescope will launch into space this spring, 


Following the December 
storm, a severe blizzard 
coming only days after 
New Years brought freez- 
ing precipitation to Georgia 
and Florida 

The storm continued 
through the east coast, 
leading to over 4,000 
flight cancellations and 
at least eight car-crash- 
related deaths. This was 
the most significant storm 
that month, but there were 
two lesser storms that fol- 
lowed on the east coast in 
January. 

While the month of 
February brought warmer 
conditions, the coldness 
only escalated in March. 
In the past few weeks, 
there have been four ma- 
jor nor’easter storms, or 


| winter cyclones, with two 
| of them occurring in the 


first week of the month. 


The storms brought mul- | 
tiple feet of snow and rain 
and ultimately led to the 


cancellation of thousands 
of flights. For Baltimor- 
eans, the most strongly 


felt winter storm this year 
was named “Toby,” which | 
brought enough snow to | 
close down the majority of 
the City on March 21. 

As ironic as it may seem, | 
researchers are beginning | 
to believe that these unusu- 
al winter conditions on the 
east coast are related to the | 
warming of the Arctic. 

According to Jennifer | 
Francis, a research profes- | 
sor of Marine and Coastal | 
Sciences at Rutgers School 
of Environmental and Bio- 
logical Sciences, there is a 
clear and logical connection 
between the two events. 

When the warming of 
the Arctic extends into 
the stratosphere, the Arc- 
tic’s polar vortex, an area 
of low pressure and cold, 
dense air, can be disrupt- 
ed or split, subsequently 
moving southward and 
resulting in colder than 
usual conditions on the 
east coast. 

Francis noted that warm 
temperatures in the Arctic | 
culminated in irregular jet 
stream activities, causing it | 
to swing farther south with | 
cold air. 

“These swings tend to 
hang around for awhile, 
so the weather we have in | 
the eastern United States, 

See ARCTIC, pace BY 


Brain DNA can be altered 
by childhood experiences 


By ELAINE CHIAO 


Science & Technology Editor 


There is often the notion 
that DNA is a set of per- 
manently stable biological 
sequences, but in reality, 
the genetic code is far more 
complex than most people 
think. 

DNA is under the con- 
stant influence of environ- 
mental factors and ran- 
domly arising mutations. 
Most recently, researchers 
at the Salk Institute discov- 
ered that DNA can also be 
directly modified by early 
life experiences. 

Rusty Gage, a professor in 
Salk’s Laboratory of Genetics 
and one of the authors of the 
study, commented on how 
the team’s research supports 
the theory that DNA is even 
more dynamic than once be- 
lieved. 

“It turns out there are 
genes in your cells that are 
capable of copying them- 
selves and moving around, 
which means that, in some 
ways, your DNA _ does 
change,” Gage said in a 
press release. 

For decades, scientists 
have known about the ex- 
istence of transposable ele- 
ments, DNA sequences that 
are often known as “jump- 
ing genes” because of their 
ability to jump and relocate 
in between different parts 
of the genome through ran- 
dom insertions. 

For example, the most 
common jumping genes 
found in humans are 
called long interspersed 
nuclear elements, abbrevi- 
ated LINJs. 

NE 


In the human brain in 
particular, many neuronal 
cells can undergo changes 
that are caused by LINEs. 
In fact, in 2005 Gage’s lab 
identified a type of hu- 
man jumping gene called 
L1 that can freely move 
around within developing 
neurons. 

The changes that occur 
as a result of DNA move- 
ment can have complicated 
consequences. 

On the bright side, the 
changes effectively increase 
genetic diversity, but there 
has been some limited evi- 
dence that suggests that 
these changes might also 
catalyze neurological condi- 
tions such as schizophrenia. 

Tracy Bedrosian, a for- 
mer Salk research associate 
and first author of the study, 
suggested that perhaps there 
are certain environmental 
factors that increase the fre- 
quency of DNA changes. 

“While we've known 
for a while that cells can 
acquire changes to their 
DNA, it’s been speculated 
that maybe it’s not a ran- 
dom process,” Bedrosian 
said in a press release. 

For further investiga- 
tion, the team embarked on 
studies that tested this hy- 
pothesis. 

The team’s work focused 
on studying the relation- 
ship between parenting 
patterns and DNA chang- 
es in mice. Subsequently, 
they discovered that the 
mice offspring that re- 
ceived more neglectful 
maternal care had a higher 
number of L1 copies in the 

Sez DNA, pace BO 


By ANNA CHEN 


| Staff Writer 


Researchers at the 
University at Buffalo Ja- 
Medicine 
and Biomedical Sciences, 
led by Zhen Yan, profes- 
sor in the Department of 
Physiology and Biophys- 
ics, discovered a promis- 
ing treatment method for 


cobs School of 


is still no 


for 


there 
available treatment 
ASD-caused symptoms. 
Yan’s previous research 
in 2015 had revealed that 
a major contributor of the 
social symptoms common 
to ASD patients is the loss 
of the Shank 3 gene, which 
disrupts the function of 
a receptor that regulates 
communication 


search, 


neuronal 


the effects and thus cog- 
caused _ by nition and 
autism spec- “’['> rescue the emotion. 
trum disor- a Shank 3, 
der (ASD). social deficits however) sais 
Autism [in autism]. A soe the only 
spectrum gene whose 
disorder is a compound has to function is 
developmen- lost in ASD 
tal disorder TESCue a number patients. 
that affects of genes.” ASD is actu- 
one in 68 chil- ally caused by 
dren. From — ZHEN YAN, hundreds — of 
minor com- UNiv. AT BUFFALO genetic muta- 
munications; a ee 


issues to the 
inability to speak at all, 
ASD manifests in a variety 
of symptoms. 


Individuals on _ the 
spectrum may experi- 
| ence repetitive behav- 


iors, difficulty expressing 


gest challenge 
over the years has been de- 
termining how to target all 
the lost gene functions at one 
time. 

Past scientific research 
had shed light on the na- 
ture of the gene losses 
and mutations that occur 


themselves and forming 
relationships with other in ASD patients. These 
people, and understand- mutations occur 
ing abstract concepts. sult of malfunctioning 


Despite years of re- See AUTISM, Pace BY 


Hopkins Highlights 


Hopkins ranked first in research 
spending for the 38th year in a row 


In 2016, Hopkins was ranked as the leading U.S. 
university in research and development expen- 
ditures for the 38th consecutive year. Within the 
year, the University spent a total of $2.431 billion 

on research projects that aimed to answer ques- 
tions in the astronomical, biological, medical and 
other fields. In fact, Hopkins first reached the $2 
billion mark in fiscal year 2010 and remains the 
only U.S. university to have done so up to this 
date. Denis Wirtz, the University’s vice provost for 
research and a professor of Chemical and Biomo- 
lecular Engineering, Pathology and Oncology, told 
the Hub that the collaborative research culture at 
Hopkins helps faculty members gain funding for 
their research. 

“{The] culture translates into the very high suc- 
cess rate of our faculty in landing grants,” he said. 

Additionally, the Bloomberg Distinguished Pro- 
fessorship Program is promoting increased partner- 
ship between engineers at the Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory (APL) and other scientists in the University. 

“If you look at the portfolio of funding, it is truly 
remarkable to see the breadth of sources support- 
ing our faculties’ investigations,” Wirtz said. 


Hopkins neuroscientists co-hosted 
event that honors Brain Awareness Week 


On Sunday, March 18, about 500 people attend- 
ed Baltimore Brain Connect, a community event 
hosted by the Department of Neuroscience at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine, the Kavli Neurosci- 
ence Discovery Institute, Project Bridge, the Brain 
Science Institute and the International Arts + _ 

’ Mind Lab. The event took place at Baltimore’s Port 

_ Discovery, and it served to honor Brain Aware- 
ness Week, a global campaign that aims to raise 
awareness in the field of brain research. te 

Participants had the chance to inquire neuro- 
scientists about the functions and structures of 
the brain, See in interactive demonstrations 
and see an exhibit featuring the artwork of more — 
than 500 Baltimore fourth-graders. The variety of 
artwork showcased includes an interconnected 
network of neurons, each made out of colorful 

_ wires and beads. Additionally, there are vibrant 
student drawings centered around the theme 
“What is on your mind?” 

' Richard Huganir, the director of the Depart- 
ment of Neuroscience at Hopkins, shared his per- 
sonal experience at the event. 

“It was great to talk to kids and families about 
how the brain works, and the artwork was spec- 
tacular,” Huganir said according to the Hub. 
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Researchers discover Stool tests are used to detect colon cancer 


anti-aging compound 


By JAEMIE BENNETT 
Staff Writer 


Evolutionarily death 
seems like a paradox. If we 
want the best chance to pass 
on our genes, why would 
we deteriorate and die? 

The answer, 
coined “the evolutionary 
theories of aging,” offers 
an answer. As the years 
go by, our chances of pass- 
ing on our genes decrease, 
and we become useless to 
evolution. 

Genes that promote 
young and quick repro- 
duction are passed on, 
while genes that affect 
the organism after its re- 
productive years don’t get 
weeded out. That is why 
many health issues pres- 
ent themselves after we 
are over the hill. Thus we 
deteriorate and die. 

But humans are 
strangers to attempting to 
defy the laws of nature. 
From the fountain of youth 
to modern day medicine, 
we continually try to find 
ways to prolong life. 

Leonard Guarente and 
his team at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technol- 
ogy (MIT) think they may 
have found a solution. 

Almost 30 years ago, 
Guarente found that the 
protein sirtuin protected 
yeast against the effects of 
aging. Studies on other or- 
ganisms yielded similar 
results. Recently Guarente 
explored the effects of sir- 
tuin in epithelial cells, a 
type of cell that lines blood 
vessels. 

“In normal aging, the 
number of blood vessels 
goes down, so you lose the 
capacity to deliver nutri- 
ents and oxygen to tissues 
like muscle, and that con- 
tributes to decline,” Guar- 
ente said, according to Sci- 
enceDaily. 

He and his team knocked 
out the sirtuin 1 (SIRT1) 
gene, which produces the 
major mammalian sirtuin, 
in the epithelial cells of 
mice. They found that the 
mice had reduced capillary 
density at six months and 
that the mice could only 
run half as far, as compared 
to normal mice. 

A further test showed 
that increased activity 
of sirtuin could enhance 
youth-related — functions. 
Normal, 18-month-old 
mice were treated with 
nicotinamide mononucle- 
otide (NMN), which is a 
precursor to nicotinamide 
adenine dinucleotide 


current 


no 


(NAD), which in turn is a 


coenzyme that activates 
SIRT1. 

After two months, the 
mice had gained a capil- 
lary density similar to 
young mice and had a 56 
to 80 percent increase in 
endurance. Similar results 
were seen in mice up to 


| 
| 


By CINDY JIANG 
Staff Writer 


Just last month, Hop- 
kins doctors identified 
two specific digestive bac- 
teria — Bacteroides fragi- 
lis and Escherichia coli (E. 
coli) — that colon cancers 
trace back to. 

Cynthia Sears, who led 
the study as an infectious- 


| disease specialist, said that 


32 months of age, which is | 


equivalent to an 80-year- 
old human. 

The same tests were 
done with NMN and hy- 


drogen sulfide, the latter | 
| in both people who are 


of which is another precur- 
sor to sirtuin activation. 
These results showed to be 
even better than just NMN, 
again suggesting 
plays a role in longevity. 

Tests also showed that 
sirtuin is important in mus- 
cle-building. 

Mice with the SIRT1 
gene knocked out in their 
epithelial cells could not 
gain as much muscle mass 
as normal mice put on the 
same training program. 

If the same results can 
be shown in humans, 
Guarente may have a way 
to fight age-related dete- 
rioration. Improving the 
muscle mass of the aging 
population would also im- 
prove bone health, since 
the muscular and skeletal 
system work with one an- 
other. 

“We'll have to see if this 
plays out in people, but 
you may actually be able 
to rescue muscle mass in 
an aging population by 
this kind of intervention,” 
Guarente said. “There’s a 
lot of crosstalk between 
muscle and bone, so losing 
muscle mass_ ultimately 
can lead to loss of bone, 
osteoporosis 
which is a major problem 
in aging.” 

Last year a team from 
University of New South 
Wales found another use 
for NMN in anti-aging. 
As a precursor to NAD+, 
a metabolite that aids in 
DNA repair, NMN en- 
hancement can help fight 
against age-related dete- 
rioration and the harmful 
effects of radiation. 

This is especially im- 
portant in missions to 
space, where the radiation 
from the sun increases 
dramatically. 

Because of this discov- 
ery, NASA has eyes on this 
project to help with the 
mission to Mars. On Mars, 
without medication, five 
percent of the astronaut’s 
cells would die and the 
risk of developing cancer 
would increase to nearly 
10 percent. 
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it was surprising to find 
two different bacteria be- 


| tween a healthy colon and 


a precancerous polyp. 
“We need to know more 
about these two bacteria, 


healthy and people who 
develop polyps,” Sears 
said, according to CNBC. 
Although there is a lot 
more research to be done, 


| this information could pave 


the way for scientists to use 


| stool tests to pinpoint po- 


tential disease diagnoses. 
Colorectal cancer is the 
third most common type 


| of cancer that affects both 


males and females in the 
United States. 

According to the pro- 
jected statistics for 2018, 
colorectal cancer immedi- 
ately follows breast cancer, 
lung cancer and prostate 
cancer in the rankings, 
with an estimated 140,250 
new cases and _ 50,630 
deaths annually. 

Colorectal cancer ini- 
tially develops in either 
the colon or the rectum. 
Individually the predict- 
ed numbers are 97,220 
new cases of colon can- 
cer and 43,030 new cases 
of rectal cancer. However 
these two types are often- 
times collectively termed 
colorectal cancer due to 


| the similarity between the 


a | 
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Symptoms of colorectal cancer, which include abdominal cramping, are rarely displayed by the body in early stages. 


two cancers. 

Colorectal cancer usu- 
ally starts as a polyp, a 
growth on the inner lin- 
ing of the colon or rectum. 
Polyps may be divided into 
two main categories — ad- 
enomatous polyps (adeno- 
mas) and hyperplastic or 
inflammatory polyps. 

Adenomas are referred 
to as a precancerous con- 
dition since they have 
the potential of becoming 
cancer, whereas _hyper- 
plastic and inflammatory 
polyps are more common 
and normally not precan- 
cerous. 

The chances of a cancer- 
ous polyp are heightened 
if the size of the polyp ex- 
ceeds one centimeter, if a 
cluster of polyps is discov- 
ered or if a removed polyp 
has dysplasia, a condition 


where the cells look ab- 
normal. 

Symptoms of colorectal 
cancer may include blood 
in stool, a change in the 
shape of stool, abdominal 
cramping and discomfort, 
prolonged constipation or 
diarrhea, and a ‘decrease 
in appetite or unintended 
weight loss. 

Perhaps one of the major 
reasons behind colorectal 
cancer deadliness is that 
these symptoms are sel- 
dom displayed by the body 
in early stages. 

Asa result, one’s own ef- 
forts in attending routine 
screenings and undergo- 
ing fecal tests and colonos- 
copies are vital to the fight 
against the disease. 

Medical _ professionals 
advise people around® the 
age of 50 to begin receiving 


screenings. However, risk 
factors such as family his- 
tory, inflammatory bowel 
disease, obesity, smoking, 
physical inactivity and 
heavy alcohol intake can 
lower the age of recom- 
mended screenings. 

Colorectal cancer is 
highly treatable and the 
odds only improve with 
early detection. 

According to new re- 
search from scientists at 
Augusta University, the 
erectile dysfunction drug 
Viagra may be capable 
of reducing the risk of 
colorectal cancer by up to 
50 percent. 

Although the drug ap- 
pears to successfully de- 
crease the amount of pol- 
yp formation in mice, it 
still has yet to be tested on 
humans. 


Wrap up: the latest in technology... 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


IBM Allegedly Picks Older Workers to Layoff 

ProPublica and Mother Jones, independent nonprofit news organizations, recently published an ex- 
tensive article titled “Cutting ‘Old Heads’ at IBM.” The investigative report highlighted both the large 
number of senior employees that the tech giant had and its illegal strategy to manipulate its ratios of 


the ages of employees. 


According to the report, IBM has replaced as m 
and lower paid workers. 


uch as three-quarters of its workforce with younger 


which made dis- 


In the past five years, it is estimated that IBM terminated 20,000 American oa het aged 40 or 


older. These job cuts violate the Age Discrimination in Employment Act (ADEA 


crimination on the basis of age illegal in the workforce. 

“Everybody knows it’s happening, but often these cases are difficult to prove,” Victoria Lipnic, the 
acting chair of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), said in a press release. “The 
fact remains it’s an unfair and illegal way to treat people that can be economically devastating.” 


Facebook to Limit Developer Access to User Data 
After several scandals involving data collection, Facebook recently announced in a press release 
that it will reduce data access that apps will receive. A user’s name, profile picture and email address 
is openly shared to apps by default. 
Apps will require permission from Facebook for additional information such as post permissions 
and information. After the recent changes, apps will not be able to receive account information that 
has gone unused for the last three months. 


Facebook will also investigate all apps t 


hat had large data access prior to 2014, when they changed 


platforms to have reduced data access. The tech giant affirms that any suspicious app will be audited 
and banned if found to be inappropriate. ee 


Chrome Version 66 to Block Autoplay Videos with Sound 
Browsing the web comes with several annoying issues. One of which is autoplay videos, unprompt- 
ed and unexpected media playback. The autoplay videos take up processing power as well as con- 


sume power, making it one of the most frequent user complaints. 
A post released on September 2017 from Google's “Chromi 


fixed by the beginning of Chrome 64. 


Blog” predicted this issue would be 


In the Chrome 66 update, autoplay will only be allowed if either the media doesn't play sound or the 


death involving an autonomous vehicle. 


Uber confirmed that there was a safety driver in the autonomous 
of the accident, the vehicle was in autonomous mode. a . 
In response to the tragic accident, U ber has popped all autonomous vehicl 


in Arizona, San Francisco, Toronto and Pittsburg 
vehicle may not be at fault. 


“It’s very clear it would have been difficult to avoid this collision in any 
she came from the shadows right into the roadway,’ 


a press release. 
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New drug could stop Researchers analyze haze around exoplanets 
human hearing loss 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technology Editor 


According to the World 
Health Organization, over 
446 million people suffer 
from hearing loss world- 
wide. 

Cisplatin is a widely 
used chemotherapeutic 
agent used to treat pa- 
tients with cancer, but one 
of the major side effects is 
irreversible hearing loss 
in up to 70 percent of pa- 
tients who take the drug. 

Currently, there is no 
FDA approved drug that 
protects against noise-in- 
duced, cisplatin-induced 
or age-related hearing loss. 

However, a_ research 
team at Rockefeller Uni- 
versity recently developed 
a drug that targets the sim- 
ilarities of noise-, cisplatin- 
induced and age-related 
cochlear (ear) cell death. 

To develop this drug, 
the research team led by 
Jian Zuo tested 4,385 small 
molecules in the cochlear 
cell line to find 10 com- 
pounds that protected 
against cisplatin toxicity. 
Injecting kenpaullone into 
the middle ear of mice pre- 
vented against cisplatin- 
induced hearing loss. 

Kenpaullone works by 
inhibiting another molecule, 
cyclin-dependent kinase 2 

(CDK2). Furthermore, it was 
found that mice that were 
deficient in CDK2 have resis- 
tance to hearing loss. 

By targeting both ken- 
paullone and CDK2, new 
therapeutic treatments can 
be created to prevent hear- 
ing loss. 

Kenpaullone was consid- 
ered by the researchers to 
be a new class of molecule, 
deemed “CDK2 inhibitors.” 
Besides preventing against 
cisplatin-induced hear- 
ing loss, it was found that 
kenpaullone also protects 
against loss of hearing due 
to loud noises, greater than 
100 decibels. 

“Given that 100-dB 
noise is in the range of 
noise insults commonly 
experienced by people in 
our society, kenpaullone 
could have significant clin- 
ical application in treat- 
ing noise-induced hearing 
loss,” Zou said, according 
to ScienceDaily. 

Zou said that the ken- 
paullone mechanism works 
by protecting hair cells by 
preventing a toxic oxygen 
species that is produced by 
CDK in the cell. 

“The robust protection 
conferred by one-time local 
delivery of kenpaullone sug- 
gests that CDK2 inhibitors 
may transform the clinical 
prevention and treatment of 
cisplatin- and noise-induced 
hearing loss in patients,” 
Zou said. “Modifications of 
the treatment regimens, ad- 
ditional optimization of the 
delivery methods via the 
use of hydrogels, and struc- 
tural modifications of the 
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Researchers recently developed a drug that can protect the cochlear cell line. 


compounds via medicinal 
chemistry could ensure even 
better results with CDK2 in- 
hibitors in treating hearing 
loss in humans.” 

According to the re- 
search paper, kenpaullone 
will be further tested in 
other species, and the hope 
is that it will one day be 
tested in humans to stop 
inner ear cell death. 

If the drug has the same 
effect on humans as it does 
on mice and rats, it has the 
potential to preserve peo- 
ple’s hearing and change 
the strategy of hearing loss 
prevention worldwide. 

Zuo and his team are 
hopeful that the drug will 
work on human inner ear 
cells because just one in- 
jection of kenpaullone was 
powerful enough to pro- 
tect mice and rats from 
hearing loss. 

This study is important 
because it will allow cis- 
platin to be taken by cancer 
patients without any side 
effects. 


HAZE, rrom B7 
The main purpose of Hérst 
and her colleagues’ work 


| is to decipher the different 
| compositions of gases that 


can form haze. 

“The fundamental 
question for this paper 
was: Which of these gas 
mixtures — which of 
these atmospheres — will 


| we expect to be hazy?” 


Cisplatin targets testicu- | 


lar cancer, ovarian cancer, 
cervical cancer, breast can- 
cer, bladder cancer, and 
head and neck cancer. 

The cure rate for cispla- 
tin has improved from 10 
percent to 85 percent. 

Kenpaullone might also 
have an effect on other less 
prevalent factors of hearing 
loss including infection, 
birth defects, exposure to 
noise and certain hormone 
replacement theories. 

Although molecule 
kenpaullone has not been 
tested on its effect on these 
factors, the research team 
is eager to expand the uses 
of the potential drug to 
serve a variety of hearing 
loss factors. 


Horst said. 

In fact, developing a bet- 
ter understanding of haze 
in these observed planets 
is critical to determining 
whether or not they can 
sustain life. 

“One of the reasons 
why we're starting to do 
this work is to understand 
if having a haze layer on 
these planets would make 
them more or less habit- 
able,” Horst said. 

In their experiment, the 
researchers developed a 
sophisticated Planetary 
Haze Research (PHAZER) 
Chamber that allowed 
them to mix a variety of 
gas mixtures exposed to 
different temperatures and 
metallicities. 

Metallicity is a term used 
to describe the proportion 
of materials in a celestial 


| body that are not hydrogen 


or helium. 

There was a total of 
nine different mixtures, in 
which gases such as meth- 
ane, carbon dioxide and 
helium were used. The gas 
mixtures were placed in- 


side the PHAZER appara- 
tus for 72 hours and then 
exposed to cold plasma to 
induce chemical reactions. 

“The energy breaks up 
the gas molecules that we 
start with. They react with 
each other and make new 
things, and sometimes 
they'll make a solid par- 
ticle [creating haze] and 


sometimes they won't,” 
Horst said. 
Their results showed 


that the gas mixtures with 
the highest haze produc- 
tion rates mostly had high 
concentrations of methane. 
Additionally, one gas 
mixture that did not contain 
any methane produced lots 
of haze, indicating that there 
are other pathways for creat- 
ing haze without methane. 


“We had this idea for 
a long time that methane 
chemistry was the one true 
path to make a haze, and 
know that’s not true 
now,” Horst said. 

In an interview with The 
News-Letter, Chao He, co- 
author of this study and 
assistant research scientist 
in the Department of Earth 
and Planetary Sciences, 
explained three separate 
effects of haze on the habit- 
ability of a planet. 

“Haze particles interact- 
ing with light could affect 
the temperature of the at- 
mosphere and surface of 
the planet,” He said. “Pho- 
tochemical haze particles 
could provide organic ma- 
terials to the surface and 
the haze particles could 


we 


prevent energetic photons 
from reaching surface 
and thus protect life from 
harmful radiation.” 

When asked about how 
haze influenced the forma- 
tion of life on Earth, He 
gave the famous example 
of Miller-Urey’s primordial 
soup theory. 

“(The] origin of life on 
Earth is still an open ques- 
tion. The famous Miller- 
Urey experiment provided 
experimental support to 
this ‘soup’ theory, which is 
that organic compounds, in- 
cluding amino acids, can be 
formed in the atmosphere 
of early Earth. Thus, organic 
haze formed in early Earth’s 
atmosphere could have pro- 
vided starting materials for 
the origin of life,” he said. 
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Cancer drug controls abnormal autism symptoms 


AUTISM, From B7 
chromatin remodeling fac- 
tors. 

Chromatin remodeling 
factors are proteins that 
regulate gene expression, 
often by condensing DNA 
and -preventing transcrip- 
tion factors from express- 
ing the genes or loosening 
DNA and allowing tran- 
scription factors access to 
the genes. 

As a result, the Yan 
lab decided next to target 
a protein called histone 
deacetylase (HDAC), spe- 
cifically HHDAC2, which 
was previously found to be 
present in abnormally high 
levels in ASD individuals. 

HDAC activity packs 
chromatin very tightly, 


preventing gene expres- 
sion of certain genes 
known to be ASD risk fac- 
tors, such as Shank 3. 
Since some cancers also 
involve abnormal gene ex- 
pression, Yan and her team 
decided to test the anti- 
cancer drug romidepsin 
(an HDAC2 inhibitor which 
lowers HDAC2 levels and 
allows for normal gene ex- 
pression) to determine its 
potential in treating ASD- 
associated social deficits. 
Tested in an autism 
mouse model deficient in 
Shank 3 and other genes, 
a small dose of romidepsin 
administered in a three- 
day treatment was found 
to reverse social deficits in 
the mice for three weeks. 


DNA not as stable as once predicted 


DNA, FRoM B7 
hippocampus of the brain. 

To eliminate potential 
confounding variables, the 
team also conducted mul- 
tiple control experiments 
that led to the same initial 
conclusion. 

They tested to make sure 
that the extra DNA was ac- 
tually located in the nucle- 
us and that the offspring 
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Early childhood experiences can affect DNA states in the adult brain. 


did not simply inherit L1 
from their parents. 

They also cross-fostered 
offspring such that mice 
born to neglectful mothers 
were raised by attentive 
ones and vice versa. 

The team hypothesized 
from this experimental ev- 
idence that mice raised by 
more neglectful mothers 
experienced a higher level 
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of environmental stressor 
that somehow triggered 
an increasing expression 


of L1 genes. 
Furthermore, the re- 
searchers successfully 


proved that mice with ne- 
glectful mothers had a sig- 
nificantly lower amount 
of DNA methylation on L1 
genes compared to those 
with attentive mothers. 

Although the results 
suggest that methylation 
is correlated to the activ- 
ity of L1 genes, it is still not 
known whether L1 mobil- 
ity has any important func- 
tional effects. 

Interestingly, how- 
ever, studies on child- 
hood neglect in humans 
also showed altered DNA 
methylation patterns for 
other genes. 

“That's a hopeful thing, 
because once you under- 
stand a mechanism, you 
can begin to develop strat- 
egies for intervention,” 


Gage said. 


The length of the pe- 
riod spans the juvenile to 
adolescent stages of the 
mouse’s development, a 
period of time critical to 
developing communica- 
tion skills. 

Upon running genome- 
wide screening, Yan and 
her team found that of the 
200 genes suppressed in 
the autism mouse model, 
more than half of them had 
been restored. 

“Autism involves the 
loss of so many genes... To 
rescue the social deficits, a 
compound has to affect a 
number of genes that are 
involved in neuronal com- 
munication,” Yan said ina 
press release. ‘ 

Yan is excited about the 


Warm arctic 


implications of this new 
discovery. Since romidep- 
sin is potent and allows 
for widespread HDAC2 
inhibition, this anti-cancer 
drug may be one promis- 
ing solution for the treat- 
ment of ASD-associated 
symptoms. 

To delve deeper into 
the findings, Yan founded 
a start-up company called 
ASDDR, through which 
Yan and her colleagues 
will continue their work 
on ASD. 

Funded by a grant from 
the National Institutes of 
Health, she hopes that she 
and her team will get clos- 
er and closer to developing 
an effective therapeutic 
agent for autism. 


walers lead 


to severe cold elsewhere 


ARCTIC, From B7 
whether it’s cold or warm, 
tends to stay with us lon- 
ger,” Francis said in a 
press release. 

In Francis and Judah 
Cohen’s study, they found 
that severe winter on the 
east coast is more than 
twice as likely when the 
Arctic is unusually warm. 

Furthermore, the study 
showed that severe winter 
is more than twice as likely 
on the west coast when the 
Arctic is unusually cold. 

With this phenomena 
in mind, the importance 
of taking care of global 
warming is further height- 
ened. 

In an interview with The 
News-Letter, freshman Juli- 
anna Feng shared that she 
did not find the correlation 
between the two events to 
be too surprising. 

“We've had quite a few 


> 
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other disasters in the last 
couple of months, so I re- 
ally don’t think anyone 
finds this phenomena to be 
out of the blue,” Feng said. 
“Frankly, no one likes hur- 
ricanes or snow storms, so 
it’s probably a good idea to 
start focusing more efforts 
on the issue.” 

Feng also mentioned 
Hopkins’ current environ- 
mental initiatives, such 
as the many recycle and 
compost options around 
campus, and how she be- 
lieves that these initiatives 
should be further spread 
to the community around 
us. 
“A lot of the work defi- 
nitely lies in just spread- 
ing our college initiative 
around Baltimore; a con- 
scious city can make a 
much larger impact than a 
conscious campus,” Feng 
said. 
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baseball goes 6-4 in 10-day Florida tournament 


COURTESY OF MAUREEN BETZ 


Junior pitcher Jack Bunting held Denison scoreless for four innings. 


By DIVA PAREKH 


Copy Editor 


Over spring break, the 
Hopkins baseball team 
headed down to Fort Myers, 
Fla. to compete in the Gene 
Cusic Collegiate Classic. 
With 10 games in 10 days, 
including one doubleheader, 
almost all of the Blue Jays 
saw time on the field. The 
Jays won six games and lost 
four in Florida, which brings 
them to 10-8 on the season. 

During their first week- 
end at Fort Myers, the Jays 
defeated SUNY Plattsburgh 
and swept Lakeland Uni- 
versity in a doubleheader. 
Junior pitcher Preston Betz 
pitched the entire first game 
against Lakeland, striking 
out a career-high 13 hitters 
in the shutout, the Jays’ first 
of the 2018 season. 

Junior pitcher Jack Bun- 
ting discussed the Jays’ per- 
formance on the mound. 

“After bringing most of 
the pitching staff back from 
last year, we knew we'd be 
a strength of the team this 
year,” he said. “But there’s 
still a lot of things we can 
improve on as pitchers and 

as a team in general going 
into Conference.” 

Next, the Blue Jays 
played the Plymouth State 
Panthers. The game re- 
mained tied at 1-1 until the 
top of the fourth. After the 


Panthers got runners to sec- | 


ond and third base, a wild 
pitch by the Jays’ senior 
pitcher Alex Ross brought 
Plymouth — senior 
Frederick home. Triples 
by Plymouth catcher Cam 
Ruziak and outfielder Josh 
Goulet drove in two more 
runs to make the score 4-1. 
Both teams scored once 
during the fifth, and the 
Panthers scored twice in the 
top of the sixth, bringing 
the score to 8-2 in their favor 
halfway through the sixth. 
In the bottom of the 
sixth, however, the Hopkins 
bats exploded. A home run 
by senior centerfielder Chris 
DeGiacomo; a triple by 
sophomore designated hit- 
ter Nate Davis; a double by 
senior first baseman Frank 
Clara; and singles by Davis, 
DeGiacomo and sophomore 
catcher Bradley Martin 
brought the score to 11-8, 
allowing Hopkins to take 
their first lead of the game. 
The next three innings saw 
three Hopkins pitchers — 


freshman Brent Peterson,. 


freshman Jake Griffin and 
junior John Donohue. 

Unfortunately for the 
Jays, they would not score 
again after the bottom of the 
sixth. In the top of the eighth, 
Plymouth scored three runs, 
tying the game at 11. Nei- 
ther team scored again by 
the end of the ninth, which 
brought the game to extra in- 
nings. In the top of the 10th, 
Plymouth second baseman 
Ryan Richard scored the 
game-winning run, and the 
Jays lost with a final score of 
12-11. 

The Blue Jays’ next game 
was against Bethel Uni- 
versity and also went into 
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Nate | 


extra innings, with a tie- 
breaking home run from 
Bethel catcher Austin Le- 
din leading to a 6-5 Hop- 
kins loss. 

Senior catcher Alex Dar- 
wiche highlighted the im- 
portance of mental approach 
on the Jays’ performance 
during games as close as 
Plymouth and Bethel. 

“We have struggled to 
manufacture runs in close 
games, and that has cost us. 
We have a lot of young guys 
that have not gone through 
the long toil of a season,” he 
said. “Understanding how 
to change your approach 
based on yourself and your 
situation is something we 
are all learning to do.” 

During the next game 
against SUNY Old West- 
bury, the Hopkins bats had 
more success. The Jays’ first 
big inning was the third, 
with Darwiche and sopho- 
more centerfielder Chris 
Festa walking and then 
scoring off of a triple by 
sophomore catcher Mike 
Ainsworth. Ainsworth and 
senior third baseman Mike 
Smith then came in to score 
as well to cap off the inning. 

After the fourth, the Blue 
Jays scored in every inning 


that followed and gave up 
only five more runs, bring- 
ing the final score to 14-8 in 
their favor. Several younger 
Hopkins players got off 
the bench during the latter 
half of the game, including 
sophomore second baseman 
Robby Faris, sophomore 
outfielder Bradley Parsons, 
sophomore catcher Bradley 
Martin and freshman in- 
fielder Brian Linton. 

Darwiche discussed the 
Jays’ success against Old 
Westbury. 

“It started with the guys 
at the top of the lineup get- 
ting on base and continued 
with the guys at the bottom 
delivering big hits,” he said. 
“Having so many guys con- 
tribute is really a reflection 
of the talent that we have in 
our program. Our last guy 
off the bench is probably 
starting at most other D-III 
schools — a game like this 
shows that.” 

After a day off helped re- 
invigorate the Jays, they re- 
turned to play St. Lawrence 
University, defeating them 
7-3 off of a crucial two-run 
home run by senior out- 
fielder Zach Jaffe. 

“Florida is definitely 
tough on the team. Baseball 
is a pretty stagnant game, 
but when there is action, it 
is full tilt. This makes for 
both physical and mental 
drain,” Darwiche said. 

The Jays next game was 
against the Denison Univer- 
sity Big Red and came down 
to a strong pitching perfor- 
mance by the Blue Jays. 

In the top of the third, 
Hopkins and Denison were 
tied at 1-1, until two singles 
and a double from the Big 
Red brought the score to 4-1 
in Denison’s favor. The Jays 


answered with two runs 
of their own in the bottom 


of the third off of a double | 
from Ainsworth and singles | 


from Smith, Festa and ju- 
nior outfielder Tim Kutcher. 
Betz held Denison score- 
less for the next inning. In 
the bottom of the fourth, 
singles from Kutcher, 
Smith, Eberle, DeGiacomo 
and sophomore shortstop 
Adam Kohl, along with a 
double from Festa, allowed 
the Jays to take the lead, 7-4. 
Though the Big Red did 
score two runs in the top of 
the fifth, Bunting held them 
scoreless for four innings, 
earning a Blue Jay victory. 


“Going into the Denison | 


game, we wanted to get a 
win and keep our momen- 


tum going,” Bunting said. | 
The senior was awarded 


“It felt great to pitch well 
and pull out a team win in 
a one-run game, because 
we've lost a lot of one-run 
games so far.” 

During the last two 
days of competition, the 
Jays lost 3-1 and 3-2 against 
No. 7-ranked College of 
Wooster and Plymouth 
State, respectively. 

With Conference play 
starting on Saturday, Bun- 
ting discussed the team’s 
mindset going into their 
next few games. 

“With our current record 
being what it is and know- 
ing that there are some 
strong teams in the Con- 
ference, we can’t afford to 
think too far into the future. 
We just have to take it one 
game at a time,” he said. 

The Jays take on Swarth- 
more College this Saturday 
in an away doubleheader 
for their first Centennial 
Conference matchup of the 
season. 


SWIMMING, From B12 
collegiate athlete. Even 
more impressively, McEI- 
rath is the first Blue Jay 
to earn All-America in 
the 1650 Free since 2004 
and just the fifth Jay in 
program history to earn 
All-America honors in the 
event. 

Sophomore Kristen Pe- 
tersen followed with a 
fourth-place finish and 
First Team All-America 
honors in the 100 Free. 

Senior Sara Wujciak 
took a sixth-place finish in 
the consolation final of the 


| 200 Breast after finishing 
| . 
the first prelim heat with a 


career-best time of 2:20.04. 


her first All-America honor 
for her performance. 

The fifth-place team fin- 
ish marks only the seventh 
top-five finish for the Jays 
in program history, five 
of which came in the past 
six years. Hopkins earned 
108.5 more points than the 
2016-2017 team, who fin- 
ished ninth in the National 
Championships. 


Swim teams load up on 
All-American honors 


Similar to the men, the 
seniors on the women’s 
team conclude their ca- 
reers with long lists of All- 
America honors to take 
with them. 

Seniors Gwynnie La- 
Mastra and Anna Wis- 
niewski finish with 16 
honors apiece, tying for 
the 11th most All-America 
honors in program _his- 


tory. 
Senior Kaitlin Jones 
earned two honors this 


year, finishing her career 
with 17 All-America hon- 
ors — the 10th most in pro- 
gram history. 

Senior Courtney Cowan 
finishes her career with 12 
honors and has tied for 21st 
in Hopkins history. 

Being amongst the top 
teams in the country, both 
the men’s and women’s 
teams look forward to get- 
ting back in the pool to 
start their offseason train- 
ing, aiming to trade their 
respective fourth and 
fifth-place finishes for the 
National Championship 
title. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
The women’s swim team placed fifth at the NCAA championships. 


M. Lacrosse comes back to beat UVA Cavs 


By DANIEL LANDY 
Senior Staff Writer 


Don’t look now, but the 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team is scorching hot. The 
team finished off its non- 
Conference schedule in 
style, defeating the Univer- 
sity of Delaware Blue Hens 
and the University of Vir- 
ginia Cavaliers on its way 
to capping off a perfect 5-0 
month of March. 

The Blue Jays got off to a 
bit of a slow start to the sea- 
son, opening up 1-2. How- 
ever, they convincingly 
won each of their next three 
games and came back from 
a deficit against the Uni- 
versity of Delaware with 
a strong fourth quarter to 
win their fourth in a row. 

The Jays headed to Char- 
lottesville, Va. on March 24 
to take on the Cavaliers and 
try to extend their winning 
streak to five. The matchup 
with UVA is always a high- 
light of the season, and this 
year’s battle for the Doyle 
Smith Cup was no exception. 

The Jays’ season thus 
far has been defined by the 
team’s ability to emerge 
victorious after struggling 
early on. The team’s clash 
with UVA was no different. 
The Cavaliers came out of 
the gate looking absolutely 
unstoppable. In addition to 
scoring nine goals in the 
first half, they stifled the 
Jays’ attack, holding them 
to just one goal in each of 
first two periods. 

However, a 9-2 deficit 
proved to be surmount- 
able for Hopkins. The Jays 
exploded offensively and 
locked down defensively 


p ? 


in the second half, scor- 
ing 13 goals and allowing 
only four. The end result: a 
thrilling 15-13 road victory 
that wrapped up a perfect 
month for the Jays. 

“I don't think a year 
ago a Hopkins team comes 
back from that. But this 
year, we've shown a lot of 
resilience as a team,” senior 
midfielder Joel Tinney said 
in a press conference. 

Tinney was a major key 
to the Blue Jays’ second-half 
resurgence, recording four 
assists and two goals — the 
first of which gave the Jays 
a 12-11 lead. Junior attacker 
Kyle Marr once again led the 
team in goals, tallying all 
four during the team’s sec- 
ond-half comeback. Sopho- 
more attacker Cole Williams 
and freshman midfielder 
Connor DeSimone scored 
three goals apiece. In goal, 
senior Brock Turnbaugh 
finished with 10 saves, dou- 
bling his total from the Dela- 
ware game. 

At a press conference 
following the game, coach 
Dave Pietramala discussed 
the Jays’ ability to over- 
come their slow start and 


knock off the Cavs. 

“We got our tails kicked 
all over the field in the first 
half. I thought we kind of 
buckled down a little bit, 
and then in the second half, 
we played lacrosse the way 
were capable of,” Pietra- 
mala said. “What we need 
to do is decide which team 
are we. Are we the first half 
team? Because we are that. 
Or are we the second half 
team? Because we are that.” 

It has become clear that 
this Hopkins team’s most 
glaring issue is its inability 
to play its best lacrosse from 
the opening face-off. How- 
ever, as disconcerting as the 
slow starts have been, the 
team’s ability to fight back 
from its early deficits has 
been equally as impressive. 

It is starting to feel like 
anything is attainable for 
this team, and expectations 
moving forward should be 
sky-high. Hopkins will hit 
the road again this week, 
when they open up Big Ten 
play against the 7-2 Rutgers 
University Scarlet Knights. 
The game will take place 
in New Brunswick, N.J. on 
Sunday, April 1. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Senior Hunter Moreland went 11-19 on faceoffs in the second half. 
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2012 SPORTS, From B12 
season with his new team, 
the Denver Broncos. 

The Broncos had the sec- 
ond highest scoring offense 
in the League, behind the 
Brady-led Patriots, of course. 

While many offensive 
players exploded in the 
2012 season, J. J. Watt also 
had a breakout year on the 
defensive side of the ball. 
He had 20.5 sacks, good 
for seventh most in a sea- 
son and his first Defensive 
Player of the Year award. 

The highlight of the 2012 
season, however, was Ray 
Lewis’ final NFL season. 
His Baltimore Ravens were 
the fourth seed entering 
playoffs but managed to 
beat both the Manning-led 
Broncos and the Brady-led 
Patriots to reach the Super 
Bowl. There, Lewis got his 
storybook ending, fitting 
for a sure-fire Hall of Fam- 
er and possibly the GOAT 
NEL defender. 

The 2012-13 NBA season 
was the icing on the sports 
season cake. 

James was defending his 
first NBA Championship 
and his third MVP award 
in his third season with the 
Miami Heat. He did so by 
repeating in both categories, 
as his Heat beat the San An- 
tonio Spurs in seven games 
thanks to Ray Allen's iconic 
three to send game six to 
overtime. James also won 
his fourth MVP award, his 
most recent one to date. 

Meanwhile, Kobe Bry- 


ant had his last full-strength 
season, as it was his last year 


2012 was a year for the 
record books in all sports 


playing more than 70 games. 
Bryant shot a higher percent- 
age from both the field and 
three than he had in any of 
the previous three years, 
while also contributing more 
rebounds and assists than he 
had during the same time 
period. Unfortunately, it was 
also the season Kobe tore his 
Achilles tendon, and while 
he was still able to make his 
free throws and walk off the 
court under his own power, 
he was never the same play- 
er after that injury. 

Many young players es- 
tablished themselves that 
season to replace the gap- 
ing hole left by Bryant. 
Damian Lillard won the 
Rookie of the Year award, 
indicating the beginning 
of his strong career, and 
James Harden played his 
first year with the Houston 
Rockets, beginning his as- 
cension to superstar status. 

Finally, the 2012-13 season 
was the first year Steph Cur- 
ry broke the single-season 
three-pointer record, with 
272 three pointers made, and 
he would go on to set a new 
record mark twice more dur- 
ing his career. 

With all the records that 
were broken during the pro- 
sports seasons that began in 
2012, it is impossible to not 
call it the best year in sports 
history. The mix of young 
players entering their prime 
and older players leaving 
created an unprecedented 
overlap of high quality play, 
giving sports fans a treat 
they can only truly appreci- 
ate after the fact. 
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March Madness upsets 
distract from scandals 


Brandon Wolfe 


Sportpinion 
s the Andy 
Williams 
song goes, 
“Tt’s The 
Most Won- 


derful Time Of The Year.” 
Contrary to popular belief, 
when that song was writ- 
ten in 1963, they were talk- 
ing about the NCAA men’s 
basketball tournament. 

While that may or may 
not be 100 percent accurate, 
for most sports fans, March 
Madness is one of the pre- 
mier times of the year. It is 
a time to make brackets and 
watch them get destroyed. It 
is a time to root for the un- 
derdog after we stop caring 
about the $10 we just lost 
in our family bracket chal- 
lenge. And it is a time to fall 
in love with a super fan. 

Amidst recent scandals 
revolving around several 
teams — Duke, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 
the University of Texas, the 
University of Kentucky and 
Michigan State — provid- 
ing impermissible benefits 
and preferential treatment to 
players, the 2018 iteration of 
the NCAA men’s basketball 
tournament was in need of 
great upsets and excitement 
in order to mask what may 
prove to be a very messy 
situation. 

Luckily, in just the first 
round, history was made 
when the No. 16 seed, the 
UMBC. Retrievers, bested 
the No. 1 overall seed, the 
University of 
Virginia Cav- 
aliers, in the 


At least for the 


firsts is even more rare. A 
No. 16 seed defeating a No. 1 
seed was nothing more than 
a pipe dream, but after 135 
games played between the 
two, it finally happened. 

Oh, and the most impor- 
tant figurehead of the Catho- 
lic church since Pope Francis 
went viral around this same 
time. Sister Jean Dolores 
Schmidt, the 98-year-old 
chaplain of the No. 11 Loyola 
University Chicago Ram- 
blers, became famous when 
she was interviewed after 
her favorite team, the Ram- 
blers, upset the No. 6 Univer- 
sity of Miami Hurricanes in 
the first round. 

The Ramblers went on 
to defeat the No. 3 Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Volunteers, 
the No. 7 University of Ne- 
vada Wolf Pack and the No. 
9 Kansas State University 
Wildcats on their way to the 
Final Four with Sister Jean 
right by their side, as she has 
been for more than half of a 
century. 

If you do not know who 
this woman is, please take 
a moment to look her up. 
This ray of sunshine has 
captured the hearts of so 
many, while also becom- 
ing a lucrative merchandise 
figure. According to the Na- 
tional Bobblehead Museum 
and Hall of Fame, her bob- 
blehead is the best-selling 
bobblehead ever, with more 
than 6,000 being sold in just 
three days. Her likeness is 
being used on more than 25 
different T-shirt designs. 

How much compensa- 
tion has she asked for? Nun. 
Instead, the royalties for the 
products, except for the bob- 
blehead, will go to support 
the Loyola Athletic Fund, 
which supports the fund- 
ing of the program’s ath- 
letes. Proceeds from sales of 
the bobblehead will be split 
between the school’s fund 
and Sister 
Jean’s Sisters 
of Charity of 


greatest upset |. Gai the Blessed 
of college bas- time being... Virgin Mary. 
ketball his- NCAA basketball Amidst all 
tory. a the craziness 

C o m - hassome positives of the games 
ing into the to reflect on. and the play- 
tournament, ers, Twitter of 
UVA had an ficials report- 


impressive 31-2 record and 
were the 20.5-point favorite 
before being bested in histor- 
ic fashion by a team that was 
better known for its college 
chess team than it was for its 
college basketball team. 

For UVA, everything was 
in place going into the tour- 
nament, as No. 1 seeds have 
been 135-0 in first round 
games, until now. Unless 
you're a UVA fan, it is hard 
to-not get behind a team 
like our Baltimore County 
brethren from UMBC. The 
America East Conference 
champions came into the 
tournament with many ex- 
pecting them to be nothing 
more than a tune-up game 
for a UVA squad that was 
20-1 in Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference play and a favorite to 
make it to the Final Four. 

It is not just the fact that 
UMBC beat UVA but how 
they did it. Despite a rig- 
orous ACC schedule, the 
Cavaliers had not given up 
more than 70 points all year. 
Yet, the Retrievers put up 
74 against the No. 1 ranked 
defense in all of college bas- 
ketball, including 53 in the 
second half, on their way to 
making history. 

In today’s sports world, 
witnessing history is hard 
to come by, and witnessing 
4 ~ 
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ed that the 98-year-old nun 
was the most tweeted about 
person for the first two weeks 
of the NCAA tournament. 
According to Apex Market- 
ing Group, who monitored 
news stories of coaches in 
the tournament, there were 
5,681 stories about Duke 
coach Mike Krzyzewski and 
9,727 stories on University of 
Kansas coach Bill Self. There 
were 20,526 stories that men- 
tioned Sister Jean. 

This woman, who offers 
scouting reports of the op- 
ponent with the team in the 
tunnel before almost ev- 
ery game, didn’t even have 
the Ramblers making it to 
the Elite Eight in her own 
bracket, but that is one of 
the things that makes her 
so pure. In a day and age 
where college basketball is 
surrounded in controver- 
sy, it is a pleasant surprise 
to see a story of a woman 
whose love of her basket- 


"ball team is only matched 


by her religious faith. 

No matter what happens 
during the rest of the tour- 
nament, at least for the time 
being, the world of NCAA 
basketball has some posi- 
tives to reflect on amidst 
the investigations that may 
condemn several promi- 
nent teams and coaches. 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The Vews-Letter 


Over spring break, the 
Hopkins men’s swimming 
team sent 13 swimmers to 
the NCAA Swimming and 
Diving Championships 
at the Indiana University 
Natatorium in Indianapo- 
lis. Throughout four days 
of competition, the men’s 
team saw an array of strong 
performances, resulting in 
an impressive fourth-place 
team finish. 

With the Jays garnering 
a whopping 35 All-Amer- 
ica honors, this week’s 
Athlete of the Week could 
go to a number of swim- 
mers. However, after 
claiming the only individ- 
ual NCAA title this week- 
end, this week’s Athlete of 
the Week deservedly goes 
to sophomore Brandon Fa- 
bian. 

After transferring from 
Virginia Tech following 
his freshman year, Fabian 
has already made a lasting 
impact on the Hopkins 
swim program after just 
a single season as a Blue 
Jay. Going into the NCAA 
Championship weekend, 
Fabian already held six 
school records and two 
Conference records. His 
performance at Cham- 
pionships this weekend 
only confirmed his presti- 
gious standing. 

With key performances 
in the 200 Free Relay, 400 
Free Relay, 400 Medley Re- 
lay, 800 Free Relay, 100 Free, 
200 Free and 500 Free, Fabi- 
an landed the maximum of 
seven All-America honors. 

The highlight of the 
weekend, was 
his performance in the 200 
Free. In his initial morn- 


however, 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK: 


ing swim, Fabian swam 
the second fastest time in 
program history, only 0.16 
seconds off the national re- 
cord. Later in the evening, 
Fabian became the 200 Free 
National Champion, just 
the third Hopkins swim- 
mer in program history to 
do so. 

Following this cham- 
pionship win, Fabian sat 
down with The News-Letter 
to discuss what his expec- 
tations had been going into 
the NCAA Championship 
weekend 


BRANDON FABIAN — SWIMMING 


point last year, I was not 
enrolled in Hopkins and 
had not even begun the 
transfer application  pro- 
cess. I also hadn’t been 
swimming competitively 
for three months. It seemed 
unlikely that I would even 
swim another race. A lot 
has changed in the past 
year, and a lot of it didn’t 
really begin until this past 
summer. 


N-L: How did it feel 
to win gold at the NCAA 
Champion- 


and how 
he feels VITAL 
now  look- STATISTICS 
ing back on 
his perfor- |} Name: Brandon Fabian 
mance. Year: Sophomore 
Sport: Swimming 

T h e 4 Major: Film and media 
News-Let- |! Hometown: Fairfax Station, 
ter: What |] ya 
were _ Y°4 1 High School: South County 
hoping to 
accomplish 
at this year’s NCAA Cham- 
pionship? 


Brandon Fabian: Go- 
ing into the week, I had 
my sights set much higher 
than what I knew I could 
accomplish. It is very easy 
to lose sight of your goals 
and doubt yourself at big 
meets. I knew that there 
was no chance of achiev- 
ing what I set my sights for, 
but I knew that if I did my 
best to achieve something 
greater than possible, I 
would end up succeeding 
and putting forth my best 
effort. 


N-L: What do you think 
your reaction would have 
been last year if someone 
told you that you would win 
a national championship? 

BF: I just simply would 
not believe them. At this 


ships in the 
200 Free? 

BF: It felt 
absolutely 
incredible. 
Seeing the 
camera 
zoom in on 
me after the 
race had 
me double 
take. I have 
prescrip- 
tion goggles, so I had to 
stare at the board for a 
minute to even realize that 
it was me up there! There 
have been a lot of great 
people that have supported 
me all year, so it was great 
to bring home the gold for 
them. A lot of the seniors 
on the team have been like 
older siblings to me, so it 
was great to perform well 
at their last meet with the 
team. 


N-L: What would you 
say has been the biggest 
challenge you have faced 
within the past year? 

BF: The biggest chal- 
lenge I faced within the 
past year was self-doubt. 
I hadn’t really swum that 
well since high school, so a 
lot of times I would doubt 
whether or not I would 


improve. Swimming is 
such a tough sport, so it’s 
hard to let a bad practice 
or string of practices go. 
Keeping my head level 
and taking the good with 
the bad was the biggest 
challenge for me. 

N-L: How was your 
transition from a Division- 
I program to a Division-III 
program? 

BF: My transition from 
a D-I to D-II] program 
was incredibly smooth. 
Coming from a pretty cut- 
throat environment, it was 
pretty great to see nothing 
but positivity on the pool 
deck. The greatest thing 
about D-III is the passion 
that everyone has for their 
respective sport. Having 
a fun environment makes 
such a hard sport a little 
bit easier. The combined 
attitude from the team 
and coaching staff allows 
for a good, fun working 
environment where you 
can thrive. 


Luckily for the Jays, as 
just a sophomore, Fabian 
will have another two years 
in the pool swimming for 
Hopkins. Catch him and 
the rest of the Jays in the 
Newton White Aquatic 
Center next season. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Fabian won gold in the 200 Free. 


M. and W. Tennis win Conference season openers 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


While many Hopkins 
students enjoyed a restful 
week away from Home- 
wood, the men’s and wom- 
en’s tennis teams were hard 
at work hosting their Cen- 
tennial Conference season 
openers this past Saturday 
against the Dickinson Col- 
lege Red Devils. Both teams 
walked away with a victory 
to start their season with a 
perfect 1-0 record in Con- 
ference play. 

After some early season 
losses to some of the top- 
ranked teams in the na- 
tion, the number 15 Hop- 
kins women’s team finally 
found its rhythm, shutting 
down the Red Devils 9-0. 

Freshman Anjali Kashyap 
explained the importance of 
the Conference victory for 
the young team after a slow 
start to the season. 

' “The Conference win 
was definitely a confidence 
booster,” Kashyap said. 
“During our indoor season, 
we faced D-I and top 20 
ranked teams, As a young 
team, we were able to get 
some individual wins and 
close matches.” 

Winning every doubles 
matchup and dropping only 
five games in total, the Blue 
Jays jumped to a quick 3-0 
lead over the Red Devils. 


Playing at first in dou-: 


bles, Kashyap and sopho- 
more Sophia Strickland 
won 8-4 over the Red Dev- 
ils duo of senior Lauren 
Altschuler and freshman 
Hanna Butler. Junior Ka- 
tie Gauch and freshman 
Margo Gerke played at sec- 
i 


~ 


ond and dropped only one 
game in their match against 
the Red Devils. Junior 
Chrissy Simon and fresh- 
man Dhanya Asokumar 
shut out their opponents 
from Dickinson College in 
eight straight games to en- 
sure their victory. 

Not skipping a_ beat, 
the women continued to 
dominate in their singles 
matches, sweeping their 
opponents to complete the 
shutout against the Red 
Devils. At first, Kashyap 
went 6-1, 6-2 for her victory 
over Butler. Playing at sec- 
ond, Strickland dropped 
only three games against 
Dickinson freshman Lexi 
Epstein, going 6-0, 6-3 to 
put the Jays up 5-0. Solidi- 
fying the win for the Blue 
Jays, Asokumar played at 
third, winning 6-2, 6-0. 

With the victory clinched 
by Hopkins, the remaining 
three matches were played 
in a pro-set form. The Blue 
Jays managed to not drop a 
single match as Gauch went 
8-0 at fourth, and Simon 
and Gerke went 8-2 at fifth 
and sixth, respectively, to 
complete the shutout. 

The convincing 9-0 win 
over the Red Devils was the 
first win of the year for the 
Blue Jays. 

“It was important to se- 
cure a win to not only gain 
more confidence as a team 
but to also practice the 
things we needed to work 
on,” Asokumar said. “The 
goal is to keep improving 
our game and _ ultimately 
play well in NCAAs and 
make it to the Elite Eight 
like last year.” 

The Jays improve to 23- 


10 all-time against the Red 
Devils, claiming their 20th 
straight win in the series. 

Meanwhile, the men en- 
tered their Centennial sea- 
son opener against the Red 
Devils with a number of 
impressive wins from early 
March already in their back 
pockets. These include 
an 8-1 win over Salisbury 
University, a 5-4 win over 
Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity and a 5-4 win over 
20th-ranked Bates College. 

In their Centennial sea- 
son opener, the 18th-ranked 
Hopkins men’s team took 
down the visiting Dickin- 
son College team. To open 
Conference play, the Blue 
Jays swept the Red Devils 
in all three doubles matches, 
jumping out to a 3-0 lead. 

At first, the duo of senior 
Justin Kang and freshman 
Alex Matisse grabbed the 
Jays’ first point of the day 
with an 8-3 win. Following 
up, sophomore Vik Vasan 
and freshman Bryan Chu 
went 8-6, and freshman 
Jack Hogan and junior Co- 
lin Muraika went 8-2, play- 
ing at second and third, re-) 
spectively. 


At first in singles, Kang 
pushed the Blue Jays’ lead 
to four, dropping just one 
game. From there, the Blue 
Jays kept rolling. At second, 
sophomore Aaron Carey 
grabbed a 7-6, 7-1 win; at 
third, freshman Robby Si- 
mon won 6-1, 6-3; and at 
fourth, freshman Matt Lu- 
rie won 6-4, 6-2. 

After the first four sin- 
gles matches, the Blue Jays 
would drop their first and 
only point of the day as 
Dickinson freshman Joey 
Bolanos would come up 
with a close 7-6, 6-4 win at 
fifth over Blue Jay sopho- 
more Nathan Safran. Soph- 
omore Charlie Humes fin- 
ished up the season opener 
with a 6-3, 6-2 win at sixth, 
solidifying the Blue Jays 8-1 
win over the Red Devils. 

Both the men’s and wom- 
en’s teams stand undefeat- 
ed in the Centennial after 
their Conference openers. 
Coming up this Saturday, 
the men’s team will travel 
to Atlanta to compete at 
Emory University. Mean- 
while, the women will stay 
to take on Gettysburg Col- 
lege at home on Friday. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


Junior Chrissy Simon helped the Jays to their first victory of the season. 
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Dip You Know? 


Sophomore Epée Tiger Gao 
was the first fencer to represent 
Hopkins at the NCAA Fencing 
Championships in over a decade. 
Gao finished in 23rd place at this 
year’s Championships, earning six 
wins, which is the most by a Blue Jay 
Epéeist since 2004. 


CALENDAR 


Marcu 29, 2018 


Friday: 


W. Lacrosse vs. Northwestern: 3 p.m. 
M. and W. Tennis vs. Gettysburg: 4 p.m. 


Saturday: 


T&F @ Fred Hardy Invitational: 9 a.m. 
Baseball @ Swarthmore: 12:30 p.m. 


Why 2012 was the best 
year in sports history 


Gregory Melick 
Sportpinion 


owadays in 
sports, the 
term GOAT 
— “greatest 
of all time” 
— is thrown around all the 
time. We are in a unique 
moment in sports history, 
where there may be GOATs 
from three different sports 
playing at the same time. 

In football, Tom Brady is 
still dominating the NFL, 
winning an MVP award and 
leading his team to the Super 
Bowl this season at the age of 
40, becoming the oldest QB 
to start in a Super Bowl. And 
this year, Brady broke his 
own record for most passing 
yards in a Super Bowl game, 
throwing for 505 yards in 
the Patriots’ loss to the Phila- 
delphia Eagles. 

Inthe NBA, LeBron James 
is pulling off a comparable 
feat, with more assists per 
game and rebounds per 
game than he has ever had 
in a single season, and scor- 
ing his most points per game 
since the 2009-10 season. 

The fact that a 33 year old 
in his 15th NBA season has 
been able to sustain such 
a performance, carrying 
his teams to seven straight 


done in 45 years by winning 
the American League Triple 
Crown. However, some ar- 
gued that Trout’s rookie year 
made him more deserving of 
the MVP award than Cabre- 
ra. Meanwhile, Derek Jeter 
delivered his fifth and final 
career Silver Slugger season, 
as he led the league in hits 
and finished seventh in the 
MVP voting. 

In the National League, 
Giancarlo Stanton had _ his 
first All-Star season, show- 
ing off his amazing power 
with his first slugging per- 
centage above 0.600. It was 
also R.A. Dickey’s lone All- 
Star year, during which he 
exploded out of nowhere to 
win the Cy Young award, 
despite Clayton Kershaw 
having another Kershaw- 
esque season. 

The story of the National 
League in 2012, however, 
was the San Francisco Gi- 
ants. It was an even year, 
so of course they won the 
World Series, but the way 
they did it was jaw drop- 
ping. Buster Posey had his 
first true breakout year, 
leading the League in bat- 
ting average on the way to 
his first All-Star game and 
first MVP award. 

In the playoffs, it was 
Pablo Sandoval who took 


over. Sandoval had his sec- | 


ond consecutive All-Star 
season in 2012 and carried 


that into the playoffs, hit- | 


ting six home runs, includ- 
ing three in game one of the 
World Series. He would go 
on to hit 0.500 in the series 
and take home the World 
Series MVP award in the 
Giants’ sweep of Detroit. 
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for GOAT consideration. He 
was among the top two in 
MVP voting during each 
of his first five years in the 
MLB. 

Trout set career highs in 
on-base percentage and slug- 
ging percentage. He also had 
the highest home run rate of 
his career while still racking 
up 22 stolen bases after play- 
ing for only three quarters of 
the season because of a mid- 
season injury. 

All of this has come be- 
fore Trout turned 26, so there 
is much more to come. But 
even if he just maintains this 
kind of performance for a 
few more years, he will as- 
sert himself as a GOAT. 

Watching these three 
play at the same time is a 
treat for today’s sports fans, 

but this was even more true 
during the 2012-13 seasons. 
It was this year that many 
stars ended their careers 
on high notes, while other 
players began to cement 
their legacies. 

Starting with the baseball 
‘season, Miguel Cabrera did 
something that had not been 
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reers; breakout seasons from 
youngsters such as Trout, 
Stanton and Posey; and one- 
hit wonders like Sandoval 
and Dickey proved that the 
2012 MLB season was the 
best in recent memory. 

A fantastic MLB season 
alone cannot make for the 
best year in sports history. 
So next, we look at the 2012 
NFL season. 

2012 was the year Adrian 
Peterson accumulated the 
second most rushing yards 
in a single season in NFL 
history, coming only eight 
yards short of Eric Dick 
erson’s record from 1984. 
While Peterson was just 
short of the record, Calvin 
Johnson managed to set 
the record for most receiv- 
ing yards ina single season, 
with 1,964. 

As for the quarterbacks, 
Drew Brees set the pace with 
passing yards, accumulat- 
ing the third most ever (at 
the time). The bigger news 
was Peyton Manning, who 
bounced back resiliently 
from missing the entire 2011 

See 2012 SPORTS, pace B10 
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_ for the Jays, 


The Hopkins men’s lacrosse team took down the Un 
Cup for the second straight year. As both teams head 


Baseball goes 6-4 
during Florida trip 


M. Lacrosse defeats Virginia in comeback victory 
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seven-goal deficit to take a thrilling 15-13 victory. Senior midfielder Joel Tinney 
as his four assists and two goals gave Hopkins their first lead of the 


Athlete of the Week: 
Brandon Fabian 
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iversity of Virginia Cavaliers to win the Doyle Smith : 
ed to the locker rooms at the end of the first half, the 
score read 9-2 in favor of the Cavaliers. However, the Jays did the unexpected, coming back from ‘the 


M. and W. Tennis 
defeat Dickinson 


changed the momentum — 


After playing 10 games 
in 10 days in Fort Myers, 
Fla., the Blue Jays finished 
the week with a 6-4 record. 
Their overall record is now 
10-8 as they head into Cen- 


Sophomore swimmer 
Brandon Fabian became a 
national champion, earning 
a national best time in the 
200 Free and the maximum 
seven All-America honors at 


Both the men’s and wom- 
en’s tennis teams opened 
their Centennial Confer- 
ence seasons with victories 
against the Dickinson Col- 
lege Red Devils. The men 
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tennial 
this Saturday. 


Conference 
Pace B10 


play 


the NCAA National Cham- 
pionship meet. 


Pace B11 


followed with another win 
against NYU. 


Pace B11 
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M. and W. Swimming finish in top five at NCAAs 


By ESTHER HONG 
Spc ts Editor 


While many — students 
sought warmth during 
spring break, the men’s 
and women’s swim teams 
looked to compete at their 
last meet of the year at the 
2018 NCAA Swimming 
and Diving Champion- 
ships. Gritting through 
the four-day long competi- 
tion, both teams displayed 


impressive _ performances 
throughout the week. 
After competing in 20 dif- 


ferent events, the men’s team 
finished the week fourth in 
the nation with 287 points, 
scoring 53 of those points on 
the final day of competition. 

“We outscored our pro- 
jected point total by the 
end of the meet and came 
closer than ever to tak 
ing down some of the top 
teams in the country,” 
junior Emile Kuyl said. 

Sophomore Brandon Fa- 
bian, who claimed his indi- 
vidual national champion- 
ship title in the 200 Free the 
day before, took a second- 
place finish in the consola- 
tion final of the 100 Free, 
earning Honorable Mention 
All-America honors for his 
last-day performance. Fin- 
ishing in a time of 44.33, 
Fabian was short a career- 
best by just four-hundredths 
of a second. Still, his time 
stands as the third fastest 
ever in program history at 
a National Championship. 

Kuyl followed with a 
seventh-place finish in 
the 200 Back. He record- 


ed a career-best 1:49.86 
and took home First Team 
All-America honors. 

“The confidence and mo- 
tivation that enabled me to 
accomplish those could not 
have been done without the 
friendly competition of my 
teammates and the looks 
on their faces by the edge 
of the pool as I prepared to 
jump or dive in” Kuyl said. 

To cap off the last day, 
Kuyl and Fabian combined 
forces, along with juniors 
Alex Carson and Michael 
Wohl, to take on the 400 Free 
Relay. The four swimmers 
finished at 2:59.07 — the 
third-fastest time in program 
history — earning First Team 
All-America honors and 
a second-place finish. The 
relay marked the 10th top- 
three finish in program his- 
tory in the event and the best 
finish since the 2013 season. 

The combined efforts 
of everyone on the men’s 
swimming team brought 
them to a fourth-place 
team finish for the third 
straight year and for the 
fourth time in the last five 
years. Moreover, the 2017- 
2018 team records the pro- 
gram’s 23rd top-four finish. 

Along with the impres- 
sive team finish, several Blue 
Jays also earned individual 
All-America honors. Lead- 
ing the tally were Fabian 
and Kuyl, who earned the 
maximum of seven honors at 
this year’s meet. The two are 
among only eight other Blue 
Jays to accomplish this feat. 

The seniors conclude their 
collegiate careers in India- 


napolis, leaving the program 
withmany inspiring legacies. 

Senior Mark Wilson fin- 
ishes his career with a total 
of 15 All-America honors, 
five of which were earned 
this year. Senior Kyle Otazu 
earned two All-America 
honors this year, improv- 
ing his career tally to nine. 
Senior Jan Hagemeister 
earned three All-America 
honors this year for a to- 
tal of five throughout his 
collegiate career. Seniors 
Michael Ashmead, Davis 
Knox and Pete Conzola end 
their careers with seven, 
four and two All-Amer- 
ica honors, respectively. 

“The six senior men at 
the meet, all earning All- 
American honors, ’ have 
been outstanding since I 
stepped on campus my 
freshman year,” Kuyl said. 
“They have been the ones 
that I have been chasing 
and looking up to my en- 
tire career here at Hopkins.” 

Kuyl attributes the team’s 
success to the coaching staff's 


emphasisonmental strength. 

“One of the biggest mes- 
sages that Coach Scott [Arm- 
strong] and Nick [Charriez] 
have been giving us since 
they’ve been here is this: If 
you're given an opportunity 
to do great, don't let the pres- 
sure of the moment feel like 
a hindrance, but rather use 
that opportunity to allow 
your preparation and dis- 
cipline to make everything 
click together,” Kuyl said. 

Meanwhile, the women’s 
team also ended the season 
impressively, claiming fifth 
in the nation, collecting a to- 
tal of 228 points throughout 
the week’s 20 events. 

On the last day of com- 
petition, freshman Emma 
McElrath was the first in the 
pool for the women, taking 
home an 11th-place finish 
in the 1650 Free. Her time 
of 17:0799 marks the third- 
fastest time in program his- 
tory, earning her Honorable 
Mention All-America hon- 
ors in just her first year as a 

See SWIMMING, pace B10 
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In a surprise announcement (essentially the only way the University knows how to communicate with any of us), Hopkins announced that it intends to secede. 


Hopkins secedes trom Baltimore: a campus in shock 


By JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Secession Editor 


Last Monday, in an 
unexpected — schoolwide 
email, the University an- 
nounced that it is seced- 
ing from Baltimore City, 
effective immediately. This 
email comes on the heels 
of Hopkins announcing 
that it intends on forming 
its own private police force 


and of years of purchas- 
ing nearby properties at 
the East Baltimore and the 
Homewood campuses. 
The email, written by 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels and Hop- 
kins Medicine CEO Paul B. 
Rothman, declared that the 
school made this decision 
after much deliberation. 
“There’s this saying ‘if 
you love something, let it 


White students rally 


By RICHARD SPENCER 
Racist Writer 


Members of the unof- 
ficial White Student Union 
(WSU) held a demonstra- 
tion on Tuesday morning in 
an attempt to gain official 
recognition from the Uni- 
versity. 

Demonstrators gathered 
on Keyser Quad, where 
they carried signs with slo- 
gans like “We Aren’t Rac- 
ists!” “We are a Minority!” 
and “White Lives Matter!” 

The demonstration be- 
gan with a speech from 
WSU founder and presi- 
dent Cole O’Neal. Though 
not a supporter of U.S. 
President Donald Trump, 
O’Neal wore a “Make 
America Great Again” hat 
to show his support for 
free speech and diversity 
of thought. 

“We are here today to 
give white students at Hop- 
kins a voice,” O’Neal said. 
“They have been underrep- 
resented for too long.” 


COURTESY OF WHITE PEOPLE 
WhiTE sTuDEnts aRE tHe MOst diScRiMinATed GRouP oN CaMPus. 


He noted the demo- 
graphics of the University, 
saying that white under- 
graduates make up less 
than half of the student 
population. 

“The numbers say it all!” 
he said. “We too are a mi- 
nority.” 

In his speech, O’Neal 
reflected on the many mile- 
stones of white people at 
Hopkins. The first white 
students were accepted in 
1876, and the University’s 
first white president was 
Daniel Coit Gilman. The 
University’s founder was 
also Johns Hopkins, a white 
American man. 

“In those days, we white 
students didn’t even have 
Homewood campus,” 
O'Neal said. “We've come 
so far. But we still have a 
long way to go.” 

He discussed the di- 
versity of the white com- 
munity, noting that the 
ancestors of white Ameri- 
can students come from 

See WHITE PEOPLE, Pacer A4 


go.’ We've always loved 
Baltimore so much, and 
that is why we are letting it 
go,” Daniels and Rothman 
wrote. 

Daniels and Rothman 
explained how the ultimate 
rationale behind their deci- 
sions was “preserving the 
Hopkins way of life.” 

“Let us be clear that this 
is a University Rights is- 
sue,” they wrote. “This isn’t 
about evading municipal 
taxes,-being—racist..or_any- 
thing like that. We just 
want to preserve our Hop- 
kins heritage and continue 
to administrate the same 
way our fore-administra- 
tors administrated.” 

Few administrators out- 
side of Daniels and Roth- 


man knew of this decision 
beforehand, and many 
were caught off guard. Ex- 
ecutive Director for the 
Center for Social Concern 
Wyatt Gildt questioned 
Daniels and Rothman’s an- 
nouncement. 

“What the fuck?” Gildt 
said. “Just how? Why? 
Goddamn it, why does 
the school make my job so 
hard?” 

Many Baltimore City 
-government.officials—were 
also surprised by the Uni- 
versity’s | announcement. 
City Mayor Catherine 
Pugh reassured the public 
that the city government 
still hopes to maintain 
strong ties with Hopkins. 

See SECESSION, Pace A3 


HOPKIN 


By CLARK KENT 


Crime Reporter 


Baltimore Police are 
currently investigating 
a series of robberies that 
have occurred at multiple 
locations around Home- 
wood Campus. Many stu- 
dents have reported that 
| their health and happiness 
have been stolen, alleging 
that they were taken force- 
fully and against their 
will. 

Victims range in age, 
gender and major, and 
they have been robbed 


common 
suspect: a white man in 
his mid to late 50s wearing 
a suit. Witnesses say that 
he was last seen walking 
into Garland Hall. 

The News-Letter obtained 
| police reports from the Bal- 


that detail stolen items. 
Specific items that students 
have reported missing in- 
clude: the time to eat a 
meal other than uncooked 
instant ramen; the ability 
to sleep; the will to get out 
of bed in the morning; a 


timorePolice_Department— 
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String of robberies strikes 
the Homewood campus 


peaceful state of mind; and 
a social life. Others say that 
they have been robbed of 
clear skin, meaningful re- 
lationships and good pos- 
ture. 

Senior Anna _ Nicole, 
who is originally from Los 
Angeles, Calif. said that 
her happiness was stolen 
the minute she stepped 
foot on Homewood Cam- 
pus. Since August, she 
has been robbed of other 
things, too. 

“I used to have a tan and 
a six pack before I came to 
Hopkins,” she said. “Now 
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Chemistry 

II class, when she got back 
her midterm exam scores. 

“Reality hit me when I 
failed that test. I realized 
that I have no personality, 
no friends and no 4.0 GPA,” 
she said. 

Provost—Sunil_Kumar 
denied the existence of 
these robberies. He said 
that Hopkins students are 
inherently competitive 
and subscribe to a “work- 
hard” attitude that can 
jeopardize their mental 

See ROBBERIES, Pace A3 


New “Freedom of Expression” guidelines for admin 


By GEORGINA ORWELL 
Staff Writer 


In her final act before fly- 
ing the nest, former Dean 
of Student Life Tiffany 
Sanchez (RIP 2013-2018) 
released a set of revised 
“guidelines on free expres- 
sion” earlier this semester. 
In response, the leaders 
of several student activ- 
ist groups published their 
own “guidelines on admin- 
istrative expression.” 

When the University re- 
leased the original guide- 
lines last May, many stu- 
dent groups pointed out 
that the guidelines were 
blatantly unconstitutional 
and violated the basic free- 


doms of the First Amend- 
ment even though they 
were “voluntary.” 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels explained 
that the University real- 
ized it had overstepped 
its boundaries and imme- 
diately went into damage 
control. 

“We wanted to find a 
solution that allowed us 
to silence student voices 
as much as possible with- 
out losing their donation 
checks after graduation,” 
Daniels said. “It was a real 
cost-benefit analysis for us.” 

According to Daniels, 
the University consulted 
with several student groups 
before releasing the revised 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 
Stormy D related to Ronny D 


New genealogical 
evidence ties our 
Univ. president to the 
adult film actress. 
ADULT 
ENTERTAINMENT, 
PAGE B5 


guidelines. However, if 
that consultation looked 
anything like their conver- 
sations with community 
members regarding the 
new police force, they prob- 
ably haven't started yet. 

Senior Cole Thermal, the 
president of fossil fuel di- 
vestment movement Divest 
It All You Fucking Cowards 
and one of the signatories 
on the guidelines for ad- 
ministrative expression, ex- 
plained why they released 
these guidelines. 

“All of the administra- 
tive bullshit in the emails 
we get is just a massive 
inconvenience,” Thermal 
said. “Even bad weather 
alerts start with five para- 


graphs about how much 
Hopkins helps the Bal- 
timore community. And 
don’t get me started on all 
those damn emails from 
Hub crowding my inbox.” 

In the guidelines on ad- 
ministrative | expression, 
student activists suggest 
a limit on the number of 
times per month the Uni- 
versity can use phrases like 
“Baltimore community,” 
“Johns,” “peer institutions” 
and “core values of our in- 
stitution,” which the docu- 
ment calls “propagandistic 
mockery.” 

The guidelines also sug- 
gest: requiring every Hub 
article to include a Charles 

See CENSORSHIP, Pace A4 


University recognizes student cults 


After recognizing the IX Sorority last semester, 
Hopkins is planning on recognizing other student 
cults, like a cappella groups. INTERFAITH 
CENTER, PAGE A3 


Yay! Thermal coal divestment! 


The Board of Trustees wrote an opinions piece 
arguing how their decision to just divest from 
thermal coal is going to save the environment. 
DONKEY-HEADED IDEAS, PAGE A11 
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Genetics lab creates human/blue 


COURTESY OF THE BLUE JAY MAN PROJECT 


jay hybrid to increase s 


The Blue Jay Man is kept in a locked metal cage and not allowed near females. 


By MAR E. SHELLEY 
Staff Writer 


Plans for a new blue 
jay/human hybrid created 
by the University’s Recom- 
binant Genetics Lab (RGL) 
were recently leaked on- 
line. The hybrid is intend- 
ed to replace Jay the Blue 
Jay as the University’s of- 
ficial According 
to the leaked documents, 
it will be unveiled at this 
season’s homecoming la- 
crosse game and is pro- 
jected to increase school 
spirit by 23 percent. The 
hybrid does not yet have 
a name and is referred to 
in the documents only as 
“Blue Jay Man.” 

In an email to students, 
faculty and staff, University 
President Ronald J. Daniels 
assured the Hopkins com- 
munity that this project is 
completely ethical and legal. 

“Blue Jay Man was cre- 
ated by some of the world’s 
leading experts in genetic 
recombination technol- 
ogy,” Daniels wrote. “Al- 
though a project like this 
has never before been at- 
tempted, it was approved 
by all the official channels. 


mascot. 


Experiments were  per- 
formed only on consenting 
adult humans and/or Cya- 
nocitta cristata.” 

Student reactions to the 
plans are mixed. Some, 
like president of the Johns 
Hopkins Humane Society 
Jane Richmond, disagree 
with Daniels’ that 
this project is ethical. They 
believe that the Univer- 
sity has far overstepped its 
bounds. 

“There are far more use- 
ful things Hopkins could do 
with our tuition dollars than 
create some stupid new mas- 
cot,” Richmond said. “Also, 
blue jays can’t consent to 
scientific experimentation. 
They're blue jays.” 

Freshman Kyle Sheng, 
on the other hand, feels this 
project will benefit the Uni- 
versity by attracting addi- 
tional funding and prestige. 

“Tm BME, so it’s great to 
see that Hopkins is doing 
lots of research in STEM 
fields,” he said. “This might 
be just what we need to get 
back in the top 10.” 

Blue Jay Man is not the 
first time Hopkins has ex- 
perimented with human 
genetic recombination. In 


view 


chool spirit 


the 1960s, the RGL worked 
on a fish/human_ hybrid 
intended to aid the U.S. in 
anti-Soviet efforts, but the 
project was shut down af- 
ter a female researcher was 
caught in an intimate posi- 
tion with the hybrid. This 
experiment served as the 
inspiration for the Oscar- 
winning film The Shape of 
Water (2017). 

Junior Amelia Esposito, 
an undergraduate research- 
er at the RGL, said that the 
lab had taken extreme pre- 
cautions to ensure that a 
similar situation would not 
happen with Blue Jay Man. 

“He's locked in a metal 
cage all the time except for 
cheerleading practice two 
hours a day, and we have 
surveillance on him 24/7,” 
Esposito said. “Plus they 
don’t let girls anywhere 
near him — we're only al- 
lowed to do paperwork and 
stuff, which I think is kind 
of sexist.” 

A petition urging the 
University to shut down 
the Blue Jay Man project 
already has over 10,000 
signatures. Spearheading 
the effort is senior Josh Bar- 
ney, who works as a blue 
jay mascot during lacrosse 
games. 

“This project is com- 
pletely unfair to student 
employees. I need my job 
to help pay tuition, and 
Blue Jay Man would render 
it obsolete,” he said. “This 
proves that the University 
doesn’t actually care about 
its students, only ‘school 
spirit’ and ‘science.”” 

Christopher Bens, direc- 
tor of the RGL, did not re- 
spond to The News-Letter’s 
request for comment as of 
press time. 


University uses Philosophy’s $75M to 
give humanities students free printing 


By H.P. LASERJET 500 
Staff Writer 


After encouraging Hop- 
kins alumnus William H. 
Miller UI in January to 
donate $75 million to the 
University’s philosophy 
department, University 
President Ronald J. Daniels 
has persuaded department 
chairwoman Kim Kierkeg- 
aardashian to reallocate the 
benefaction to purchasing 
free printing for all human- 
ities students at the Sheri- 
dan Libraries. : 

Daniels believes that this 
decision alone will defeat the 
stereotype that the Hopkins 
administration undervalues 
the humanities. By covering 
their printing expenditures, 
Daniels seeks to ensure that 
humanities students can ac- 
quire savings during their 
undergraduate years off of 
which they can live if they 
are inevitably unemployed. 

Senior Writing Seminars 
major Aditi Kapoor wish- 
es that printing had been 
made free for her when she 
was a freshman. 

“Do you know how 
many tens of dollars I've 
spent on printing? Probably 
more than I'll ever make in 
my entire career,” she said. 

Kapoor admitted that 
she was unsure of what her 
career would be. 

Kierkegaardashian ex- 
plained why she changed 

his mind about how the 
money was to be used. 
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“We were originally go- 
ing to use the gift to endow 
new positions and support 
faculty research, graduate 
students, post-doctoral fel- 
lowships and undergradu- 
ate programs and courses, 
and I personally aimed to 
incorporate Eastern philoso- 
phy into the department. But 
President Daniels convinced 
me that we should spread 
the wealth to benefit not only 
philosophy students, but all 
humanities students at Hop- 
kins,” she said. 

Daniels argued that this 
repurposing better aligns 
with the intention of Mill- 
er’s donation: to tackle the 
University’s deficit in fund- 
ing for the humanities. 

Although rising fresh- 
man Adedayo Oyeyemi 
claimed that the hefty dona- 
tion to the philosophy de- 
partment had played a sig- 
nificant role in his decision 
to accept his offer of admis- 
sion to the class of 2022, he 
admitted that free printing 
outweighs the benefit of a 
more diverse curriculum. 

Sophomore Philosophy 


major Thomas Hobbies 
echoed opposing  senti- 
ments. 


“I was truly excited to 


take classes in Eastern phi- 


losophy or ones in Ameri- 
can philosophy, the phi- 
losophy of physics and the 
philosophy of space and 
time, but now I’m going 
to again be restrained to 


learning how a few ancient 


$ 


European males felt about 
the universe,” she said. 

Daniels struck a paral- 
lel between the implemen- 
tation of free printing for 
humanities students and 
Johannes Gutenberg’s in- 
vention of the printing press 
in approximately 1440. 

“We believe strongly that 
offering humanities students 
free printing will spark the 
same renaissance, revolution 
and enlightenment for the 
liberal arts that did the glob- 
al propagation of the print- 
ing press,” he said. “This ref- 
ormation will be a sufficient 
means of supporting hu- 
manities students.” 

Freshman Natasha 
Smirnov, who is interested 
in forming a new a cappella 
group, thinks it might be 
more helpful for the money 
to go to the further delayed 
renovation of Shriver Hall 
in order to provide new 
performing arts groups, 
the ban on which will likely 
have to be extended, space 
to practice and perform. 

Numerous __ engineer- 
ing majors who currently 
have free printing, like Gus 
Aiffel, found it unfair that 
humanities students do too. 

“Although I may have 
limitless job prospects, I 
don’t feel that humani- 
ties students should be re- 
warded for twiddling their 
thumbs and sitting on their 
butts all day. Hopkins is 
clearly neglecting its stu- 
dents in STEM,” he said. 
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COURTESY OF THE OFFICE OF UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONS 
|Hop prototypes are being developed in an array of colors to celebrate diversity. | 


By H. G. WELLS 
\utomated Bot 


The Office of Under- 
graduate Admissions is 
partnering with the de- 
partment of Mechanical 
Engineering to create ro- 
bots to replace student 
tour guides. 

Dean of the Office of Un- 
dergraduate Admissions Is- 
abella Asimov announced 
the project in an email 
sent to the student body on 
Tuesday. 

“At Hopkins, our mis- 
sion has always been to 
be pioneers, and this lat- 
est project is a shining ex- 
ample of our innovative 
spirit,” Asimov wrote. “It’s 
just one more reason why 
prospective students will 
want to put Hopkins at the 
top of their list.” 

According to Asimov, 
the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing department has been 
commissioned to create a 
fleet of 20 robots that will 
be able shepherd prospec- 
tive students and_ their 
families...across campus, 
recite the same script stu- 
dent guides use and tell 
humanizing jokes extol- 
ling constructed Hopkins 
traditions like the Hopkins 
Seal. 

The department is ex- 
pected to have prototypes 
ready by May. The robots 
will stand at 5-feet-5-inches 
and will be modeled after 
“Jay,” the Blue Jay Statue 
outside the Fresh Food Café. 
Professor Ralph Bradbury, 
the lead engineer on the 
project, discussed his de- 
signs ideas for the robots, 
which will be called iHops, 
not to be confused with 
the restaurant chain IHOP 
(International House of 
Pancakes). 

“President Daniels told us 
from the beginning that he 
wanted this project to reflect 
the University’s commit 
ment to diversity,” he wrote 
in an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “As such, in addition to a 
handful of ‘traditional-look- 
ing’ blue jays, we will also 
have jays in a variety of other 
colors. We want prospective 
students of all backgrounds 
to feel welcome when they 
come to visit.” 

Bradbury said the iHops 
will be able to answer ques- 
tions during tours just like 
students. However, a grad- 
uate student working on 
the project explained that 
the iHops are being pro- 
grammed to dodge them. 
Mechanical Engineering 
graduate student Ursula Le- 
Guire explained how they 
designed that function. 

“They can’t answer 
honestly. Like if someone 
asks about the worst as- 
pect of life at Hopkins is, 
or whether students drink, 
the iHops are programmed 
to shout ‘Gooo Hop!’ on a 
loop for 10 seconds,” Le- 
Guire said. 

While many in the ad- 
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ministration are excited 
about this upcoming | 
change, students have had 

mixed responses. Current | 
tour guide Deandra Faust 
was relieved that they 
were going to be replaced. 

“I can't keep up fake lik- 
ing this school anymore. | 
feel like I sold myself to the | 
Devil doing this job,” she 
said. “I feel awful about all 
those prospective students 
I entrapped.” 

Meanwhile, tour guide 
Eduardo Snowe was con- 
cerned that the new iHops | 
would mislead prospective 
students more than student 
tour guides. 

“Td try to sneak in warn- 
ings while on my tour like | 
‘God help you if you live in 
McCoy sophomore year’ or 
‘some professors care more 
about their own research 
than your well being,” he 
said. “But now, they've cre- 
ated literal propaganda ma- 
chines.” 

Eugenia Debs, a senior | 
sociology major, spoke | 
about her concern over the 
rise of automated labor. 

“These iHops threaten 
the value of student work. 
Student tour guides need 
to form a union fast,” Debs 
said. 


Daniels calls 


SECESSION, From Al 

“We are monitoring the 
situation. I just want to reit- 
erate that they are the larg- 
est private employer in the 
City and we don’t want to 
do anything that is going 
to further provoke them,” 
Pugh said in a press con- 
ference. “We can’t offer 
them any more tax breaks if 
they’re leaving, so we need 
to think of something else 
to keep them happy.” 

Deputy Director of 
Communications Suzanne 
Bridges argued that seces- 
sion was the next logical 
step for the University. 

“Hopkins already has its 
own independent transpor- 
tation system in the form of 
the JHMI. We are in the pro- 
cess of forming our own pri- 
vate police department, and 
we have spent the past 10 
years facilitating property 
development in places like 9 
East and R House,” Bridges 
said. “We have essentially 
been operating indepen- 
dent of the City for quite a 
while now, we just decided 
to make it official.” 

Bridges also pointed out 
how Hopkins made this de- 
cision after consulting with 
peer institutions. 

“A lot of other schools are 
in places witha ‘collegetown’ 
feel,” she said. “We never re- 
ally got that from Baltimore 
so that’s why we decided it 
would be best to leave and 
rebrand ourselves.” 

The admissions office 
in Mason Hall has already 


Hopkins strike force sabotages Top 10 schools 


By OLIVER NORTH 


Saboteur 


Following a leak of in- 
ternal documents from the 
University, The News-Letter 
has received confirmation 
that Hopkins is currently 
operating an elite private 
paramilitary strike force to 


| sabotage the rankings of 


other peer institutions. 

Early plans to create this 
strike force began last Sep- 
tember after U.S. News and 
World Report ranked Hop- 
kins as the 11th best college 
in the nation. 

Emails between top ad- 
ministrators reveal their 
panic upon learning this. 
University President Ronald 
J. Daniels was particularly 
upset, as one of his goals in 
his “10 by 20 Plan” is build- 
ing the “Johns Hopkins’ un- 
dergraduate experience so 
that it stands among the top 


| 10 in the nation.” 


“[EXPLETIVE DELETED] 
[EXPLETIVE DELETED] 
[EXPLETIVE DELETED] un- 
dergraduates [EXPLETIVE 


| DELETED] ungrateful, sons 
| of [EXPLETIVE DELETED],” 


Daniels wrote in the leaked 
email. “We can’t provide 


these students with luxuri- 


ous resources like a well- 
staffed counseling center or 


| an Office of Student Leader- 


ship and Involvement that 
gets reimbursements back 
to students on time. Such 
requests are infeasible and 
ridiculous.” 

These documents indicate 
that Hopkins currently has 
operatives at seven other in- 
stitutions across the country. 
Staff rosters show that many 
of these operatives are dis- 
missed adjunct professors 
who were—investigated by 
the Office for Institutional 
Equity (OIE) for sexual ha- 
rassment or racist remarks. 

The most notable one 
of these operatives is Bert 


to “preserve the Hopkins 


removed all references to 
the University’s presence 
in Baltimore from all of 
its propaganda material. 
Many in the office were ex- 
cited about the change, as 
many prospective parents 
are concerned about safety 
in Baltimore. 

Dean of Undergraduate 
Admissions Eileene Kim- 
berle explained how they 
were preparing to receive 
a large amount of applica- 
tions for the Class of 2023. 

“Safety concerns and 
paranoia about Baltimore 
were the biggest things 
holding families back from 
wanting their kids to be 
Blue Jays,” she said. “Admis- 
sions tours are going to be so 
much easier without every 
other question being about 
whether Baltimore is safe.” 

Critics have argued that 
the University is seceding 
to avoid paying taxes. In 
November, Hopkins was 
implicated in the Paradise 
Papers leak, which revealed 
how elite individuals and 
institutions hid their as- 
sets in offshore accounts to 
avoid taxation by the U.S. 
government. 

The University did not 
indicate whether it will re- 
main a part of the United 
States following the seces- 
sion. Senior Vice President 
for Finance and Adminis- 
tration Daniel Ennis did not 
respond to questions about 
whether Hopkins plans on 
paying federal taxes. 

“The University does not 


‘ 


Tertrand, who was. for- 
merly a professor in the 
economics department. 
He referred to all East 
Asian students as Chinese 
and regularly joked about 
mental health concerns. 

When asked about his 
activities, Tertrand, who is 
now an adjunct professor at 
the University of Chicago, 
said that he was unaware 
of the strike 


er schools. Many applied 
tactics are inspired from 
the experiences of Hopkins 
students. In a_ confiden- 
tial memo, Director of the 
Counseling Center Syggy 
Froid wrote about how use- 
ful the Task Force on Stu- 
dent Mental Health and 
Well-being’s final report 
was in researching what 
makes students upset. 


“It turns 


force. out that stu- 

EWhatwarelt cone dents at this 
you talking [EXPLETIVE academically 
about? eee DELETED] comp i 
kins really k : tive schoo 
helped me EXPLETIVE have nervous 
tent at his DELETED] ope rosie 
school after [EXPLETIVE professors 
the fired schedule 
aie he said. DELETED] their exams 
oe re undergraduates...” '0" pee a 
Way, a the week, Froids 
Oriental kids — RONALD J. memo read. 
here really DANIELS, “Once those 
love my jokes UNiv. PRESIDENT feelings are 


as opposed to 
those liberal 
snowflakes at Hopkins.” 
An anonymous professor 
who claims that she is part 
of the strike force describes 
how the University trains 
them. Her name is kept 
anonymous out of fear that 
“Hopkins is going to put 
lead paint in [her] house.” 
“So the [OIE] was inves- 
tigating me for hitting on 
lacrosse players in class and 
then the next thing I knew, 
I, along with six other col- 
leagues, was whisked away 
into Shriver Hall — where 
all the construction was 
supposed to be happen- 
ing,” she said. “Then, for 
the next week, they made us 
take sexual harassment and 
racial insensitivity train- 
ing, except the training was 
meant to promote those ac- 
tivities, not prevent them.” 
The leaked documents 
also show the strike force’s 
strategy in sabotaging oth- 


comment on its own finan- 
cial matters,” he said. “But 
just between you and me...” 

He then proceeded to 
wink at The News-Letter’s re- 
porter during the interview. 

Though the University 
said that it had communicat- 
ed its decision beforehand to 
community members, many 
neighborhood _ associations 
stated that they were caught 
unawares, though they were 
not particularly surprised by 
the decision. 

“Don't those kids already 
live in that thing they call 
the Hopkins Bubble?” Marty 
N. Calvert, chair of the East 
Baltimore Community Col- 
lective, said. “I never really 
saw Hopkins as a part of Bal- 
timore to begin with, and it 
doesn’t seem like they're go- 
ing to stop screwing us, so it 
doesn’t matter to me. 

Students are conflicted 
about secession. Co-presi- 
dent of Students for a Dem- 
ocratic Society Carlos Marks 
explained both the pros and 
the cons to secession. 

“Throughout _history, 


coupled with 

existential 
dread about one’s career 
prospects, it is no wonder 
high percentages of stu- 
dents report feelings of anx- 
iety and depression.” 

The memo then recom- 
mends that operatives in- 
filtrate the other schools’ 
counseling centers and ca- 
reer centers and implement 
current Hopkins policies. 

These _ internal 
ments have also revealed 


that Hopkins is concerned | 


that other peer institutions 


have already infiltrated the 


University’s administration, 
especially given the job 
turnover rate in positions 
like the Coordinator for the 
First Year Experience, nu- 
merous positions in the Of- 


fice for Student Leadership | 


and Involvement and Dean 
of Student Life (R.LP. Tif 
fany Sanchez 2013-2018). 
Some students have 
speculated that this turn- 


way ol lile” 


Hopkins has been a parasite 
sucking away City resources 
and treating local residents 
like guinea pigs for research. 
But if we were to stay, the 
school also has a lot of assets 
and resources to redistrib- 
ute back to the most disad- 
vantaged in the Baltimore,” 
Marks said. “At the end of 
the day, we are upset at the 
University no matter what.” 
Others pointed out how 
they were specifically upset 
with how the school made 
and shared its decision. 
“Do we even have any 
say in how this school is 
run?” Senior Linus Li said. 
“From covered grades to 
private police, I never felt 
like my voice or input was 
represented. Honestly, it 
might be time for students 
to secede from Hopkins.” 
Li has since started a peti- 
tion among the student body 
calling for student secession. 
The petitions states that stu- 
dents are “sick of this shit” 
among other concerns. As of 
press time, the petition has 
garnered 15,660 signatures. 


COURTESY OF THE CONFEDERACY 
Monuments are scheduled to be erected to celebrate the secession. 
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over is the result of a Uni- 
versity purge of suspected 
outside agents. When asked 
by The News-Letter, the Uni- 
versity sent a statement de- 
nying the existence of its 
own strike force and that 
of other institutions despite 
evidence otherwise. 

“No, please stop sending 
us questions. This was not 
part of my job description. 
I just got hired a week ago,” 
the statement read. 

Students have respond- 
ed with resigned indiffer- 
ence to these revelations. 

“This strike force thing 
honestly does not surprise 
me. Is there anything real 
about this school? Is there 
even ans’ after John or was 
that a ploy to make us seem 
quirkier?” junior Freddie 
Nitcha said. “Can’t they just 
use this strike force to staff 
Brody café past midnight?” 


Students 
concerned 
about rise 
in crime 


ROBBERIES, From A1 


“This is not a public safe- 
ty issue. It’s a mental health 
problem,” he said. 

Matthias Torrs, the exec- 
utive director of the Coun- 
seling Center, suggested 
that students seek help if 
they feel overwhelmed or 
stressed out. 

“Wearehere to _of- 
fer students treatment or 
counseling if they’re will- 
ing to wait one month to 
get an appointment,” he 
said. 

Executive Director of 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity Christina Presberry 
advised students to re- 
spond calmly in the event 
of a robbery. 

“Td like to remind every- 
one that if you find yourself 
the victim of a robbery, do 
not resist and do not pur- 
sue suspects,” she said. 
“Stay calm, listen and ob- 
serve intently, surrender 
any requested property/tu- 
ition and report the crime 
as soon as possible.” 

She also addressed stu- 
dents’ claims that their 
mental and physical health 
is in danger. 

“Campus Safety and Se- 
curity is here to ensure that 
all students can feel safe 
and secure on campus,” 
she said. “I have no com- 
ment for students’ claims 
that they are endangered 
on Homewood Campus. 
It’s the safest place in Bal- 
timore. That’s why we're 
trying to establish our own 
police force.” 

Freshman Ryan Penn, 
who filed several reports 
detailing a loss of self es- 
teem and desire to learn, 
suggested that students 
simply leave Hopkins to 
protect themselves from 
further robberies. If they 
are unable to transfer, he 
said that getting off cam- 
pus is a temporary solution. 

“During the first se- 
mester, | tried to just stay 
in my dorm room to stay 
safe, but that obviously 
didn’t work,” he said. “So 
this week, I took a walk off 
campus and just explored 

Baltimore for a bit. It was 
the first time I felt like my- 
self again.” 
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White Student Union protests racial discrimination 


WHITE PEOPLE, From Al 
many parts of the globe, in- 
cluding but not limited to 
England, Ireland and Scot- 
land. O'Neal also highlight- 
ed the impact of white cul- 
ture on the University. 

“You may not know it, 
but Hopkins is built on the 
backs of white people and 
our rich, vibrant culture,” 
O'Neal said. “I mean, our 
motto is in Latin, and we 
speak English. And those 
pillars, they’re Greco- 
Roman! But does anyone 


Asian Council but they just 
laughed at me. That, my 
friends, is systemic racism.” 

O’Neal lamented the diffi- 
culties students like him face 
in a campus environment 
that has become increasingly 
hostile to white people. 

“Too often, people call 
us racist, but everyone is 
more or less white to me,” 
he said. “If you're a person 
of color, rest assured: You're 
one of us, my friend!” 

One student demonstra- 
tor, who chose to remain 


care? Does anonymous 
the aver- because he 
age student “Hopkins is built + afraid of 
know the becoming a 
names of the ON the backs of meme, echoed 
whites who hi | ‘ O’Neal’s_ sen- 
designed Wate PeOpre atk timents. 
these build- our rich, vibrant “It’s hard 
ings? I think “a being white 
not.” culture. on a college 
He  criti- campus,” the 
cized stu- student said. 
dent groups — COLE O’NEAL “I’m not used 


at Hopkins 
for excluding 
white people 
and sup- 
pressing free speech. 

“T went to a Black Stu- 
dent Union meeting with 
[a Make America Great 
Again] hat on, but they 
asked me to leave,” O’Neal 
said. “I rushed a black frat 
and I tried to join the Inter- 


WHuitE STUDENT 
UNION FOUNDER a 


to feeling like 
minority 
back home 
but when I 
came to Hopkins, reality 
struck.” 

He affirmed that he does 
not hold white supremacist 
views and said he support- 
ed Hopkins alumnus and 
U.S. Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development 


Ben Carson during the 2016 
U.S. presidential elections. 

“People think I am a 
racist, but I’m not!” the 
student said. “I have 
friends from all kinds of 
countries: Africa, the Ori- 
ent, Canada. Black, brown, 
red and yellow, I get along 
with them just fine.” 

Fellow demonstrators 
Susan Black and Caroline 
Brown nodded in agree- 
ment. Black carried a sign 
reading “Whites Need a 
Safe Space!” 

“We are the least racist 
people you'll ever meet,” 
Black said. 

Brown held a_ life- 
size cardboard poster of 
Trump’s daughter, Ivanka 
Trump. A self-proclaimed 
feminist, Brown said that 
the feminist agenda has 
lately become too exclu- 
sive. 

“We are overlooking the 
important contributions of 
women like Ivanka, a white 
American woman _ and 
groundbreaking champion 
of working women and 
mothers,” she said. 

Following several 
speeches, the students 
marched to Garland Hall, 
demanding to see Univer- 
sity President Ronald J. 
Daniels, who made a rare 
appearance. 


WSU presented Daniels 
with a list of demands. In 
addition to officially recog- 
nizing WSU and creating 
a Department for White 
People Studies, O'Neal 
hopes that Daniels will add 
more initiatives for white 
students to the University’s 
Roadmap for Diversity and 
Inclusion, a document that 
outlines plans to make Hop- | 
kins a more diverse campus. 

One such initiative is for 
November to be recognized 
as White Heritage Month 
on campus. 

“We must not forget 
the achievements of our 
mighty brethren and an- 
cestors,” O’Neal said. “We 
must do a better job of cel- 
ebrating our heritage and 
the diversity of this cam- 
pus. If we prosper, so does 
everyone else. It’s not rock- 
et science! It’s just trickle- 
down privilege.” 

O’Neal hopes that in the 
near future, white oppres- 
sion will become a thing 
of the past and that other 
students can one day learn 
to celebrate diversity of 
thought. 

“We are in 21st century 
America, for crying out 
loud,” he said. “We are not 
afraid and we will continue 
fighting for our voices to be 


heard.” 


The Quest to lind the 


“Female 


By FYUCH BOI 


Sex Columnist 


A recent study conduct- 
ed by a team of world-class 
psychologists and gynecol- 
ogists at the School of Med- 
icine have determined that 
previous research severely 
overestimated the preva- 
lence of the female orgasm. 

The team, led by Dr. 
Prashant Gupta, has arrived 
at what is being called the 
biggest breakthrough in sex 
research to date: Although 
previous research claimed 
that only 20 percent of wom- 
en could achieve orgasm 
through penetration alone, 
the actual figure sits at about 
zero percent, not only for 
penetrative sex but for all 
forms of sexual stimulation. 
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Students release guide for 
administration expression 


ADMINISTRATIVE, From Al 
Village resident who has 
been racially profiled by 
campus security; featuring 
an update on the Universi- 
ty’s pending sexual assault 
investigations in Today’s 
Announcements; and limit- 
ing official announcements 
to 10-second segments 
posted to Daniels’ Snapchat 
story. 

When the University re- 
leased the original guide- 
lines, they denied that 
student protests were in- 
convenient and bad for the 
University’s image. They 
insisted that they hoped 
the guidelines would make 
campus a safer space for 
student expression. 

The leader of Student 
Tactical Response Against 
Private Police, a militia of 
students opposing the re- 
cently proposed private 
Hopkins police force, said 
that the guidelines on ad- 
ministrative expression 
were similarly published 
out of concern for admin- 
istrators’ mental and physi- 
cal health. 

They spoke anonymous- 
ly for fear of retaliation 
from the elite squadron of 
agents that secretly patrol 
Daniels’ house to protect 
him from being heckled af- 
ter coming home from the 
Rec Center. 

“Recently, Ronny D has 
really been spiraling,” they 
said. “We were worried he 
might start to really believe 
that Baltimore citizens ac- 
tually like Hopkins and all 
the other nonsense the Uni- 
versity says. The last thing 
we want is for him to go 
on a tweet storm denounc- 
ing the U.S. News & World 
Report rankings and pro- 
claiming Hopkins ‘Number 
One Forever.” 

Some students, _ like 
senior Sam E. Dyin, ex- 
plained that the guidelines 
on student expression were 
a welcome step in creating 
safe spaces on campus for 
what he called “ideological 
minorities.” 


happy.” 


“If Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. were here today, 
he would be appalled at 
the state of free speech on 
this campus,” he said. “We 
need to listen to things 
we don't agree with. Stu- 
dents should learn that, 
even if they disagree with 
the University’s policies, 
it’s important to listen to 
administrators so that we 
can have real diversity of 
thought.” 

Others, like president of 
Students for Basic Demo- 
cratic Values in Society, 
Anne Tifah, respectfully 
contended with Dyin’s as- 
sertion. 

“That’s bullshit,” Ti- 
fah said. “The University 
doesn’t care about diversity 
of thought. The more the 
students think, the more 
they might start to disagree 
with the University, and 
that will look really bad for 
our rankings.” 

Daniels said that the 
University isn’t motivated 
by rankings and just wants 
to make students happier. 

“If students focus on 
their work and don’t worry 
about what the adminis- 
tration is doing, then they 
won't have anything to be 
unhappy about,” he said. 
“Transparency on our 
part is only going to upset 
people, and that won't look 
good for us.” 

Tifah said that while the 
new guidelines on admin- 
istrative expression would 
force the University to be 
more transparent, they ul- 
timately won't make a huge 
difference. 

“We already know that 
the University doesn’t care 
about what students think 
about its policies,” she 
said. “We also know that 
students aren’t going to 
look at their loan debt and 
then donate even more. If 
the University just does 
what it wants and students 
just do what they want and 
we stay out of each other’s 
way, then everybody's 


Russia hacks SGA executive elections 


By VLAD 
Dictatorship Editor 


The Committee on Stu- 
dent Elections (CSE) re- 
ceived evidence on Tuesday 
suggesting that the Russian 
government has made at- 
tempts to hack the upcom- 
ing Student Government 
Association (SGA) execu- 
tive board elections. 

CSE has launched an in- 
vestigation into the extent 
to which the Russian gov- 
ernment has been able to 
influence the SGA elections. 
The subcommittee investi- 
gating Russian interference 
in these elections is headed 
by sophomore Jamie Comei, 
and it has announced plans 
to start gathering its own 
untainted data and survey- 
ing the student body. 

Comei discussed some 
of the reasons why the Rus- 
sian government chose to 
hack the SGA elections. 

“There are so many 
things Hopkins has done 
that could have convinced 
Russia to interfere,” she said. 
“But the last straw I think 
was the fact that the the Rus- 
sian language program was 
cut last semester.” 

In September 2017, Hop- 
kins announced the closure 
of the joint Goucher Col- 
lege-Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Cooperative Program 
in Russian Language and 
Literature founded in 1970. 

Junior Nadia Veselnits- 
kaya, who was enrolled in 
the program, points to the 
termination of this program 
as a reason the Russian gov- 
ernment might be taking 
vengeance on the Hopkins 
community. 

“T mean the adminis- 
tration says they ended it 
because of funding but we 
all know that’s not really 
true,” Poutine said. “They 
were afraid that teaching 
students Russian would 
turn them into communists 
and/or Putin-lovers.” 

By manipulating Face- 
book analytics, particularly 
likes on posts on the Hop- 
kins Memes for My Parents’ 
Lost Hopes and Dreams 


page, the Russian govern- 
ment is attempting to ma- 
nipulate students into vot- 
ing for the “Unraveling the 
Future” ticket, led by junior 
Donnie Trumbo, who is run- 
ning for executive president. 

Current SGA Executive 


Treasurer Jerod Cashner ex- 


pressed concerns about the 
security of the SGA budget. 

“We already have so 
much trouble keeping track 
of the $20,000 Hopkins gives 
us,” he said. “With this 
scandal, it’s impossible to 
know how much money we 
actually lost and how much 
money was stolen by the 
Russian government hack- 
ing our Venmo accounts.” 

He added that if the 
Russian government did 
indeed want to retali- 
ate against the Hopkins 
administration, they 
shouldn’t have chosen SGA 
as a means to that end. 

“It’s just not fair. The ad- 
ministration were the ones 
who ended the Russian 
language program, not us,” 
Cashner said. “If Russia re- 
ally wanted to control this 
school, why didn’t they just 
hack ISIS — wait sorry I 
mean SIS — instead.” 

SGA Advisor and Direc- 
tor of Student Leadership 
and Involvement Christine 
Fracke agreed with Cashner. 

“SGA doesn’t actually 
have any influence on Hop- 
kins policy. We claim it 
does, but let’s be real, they 
don’t,” Fracke said. “It was 
kind of a stupid move on 
the Russian government's 
part. I expected them to be 
a lot smarter than that.” 

Senior Class Senator 


Jade Cynicus, who an- 
nounced her resignation 
from SGA yesterday, ad- 
dressed the Russian inter- 
ference. 

“I'm tired of this shit, let 
Russia do what it wants,” 
she said. ; 

SGA will be holding 
make-up elections, which 
Cashner hopes stay free of 
Russian intervention. 

According to Director of 
Campus Security Kristen 
Throwberry, this incident 
only shows that Hopkins 
needs to increase its focus 
on cybersecurity. 

“We're trying to in- 
troduce our own private 
police force, but my ques- 
tion is why stop there? 
We should handpick 15-20 
police officers who would 
not only patrol the neigh- 
borhood but also have ac- 
cess to students’ computers 
and internet searches,” she 
said. “People keep saying 
we're doing this to keep 
parents happy, but this is 
for the students, I promise. 
We won't be divulging the 
information we collect to 
their parents at all.” 

Comei ddressed CSE’s 
investigation and the chal- 
lenges that they anticipate. 

“T just really hope we can 
do a good job with this in- 
vestigation — not that there’s 
anything we can do if the 
Russians hack our investiga- 
tion but fingers crossed they 
don't,” Comei said. “It would 
be so nice of them not to.” 


This is a developing story. 
It will be updated with new 
information from the CSE 
investigation. 


COURTESY OF THE KREMLIN 


A foreign exchange student surveys his newly conquered territory. 


re 


Orgasm” 


COURTESY OF SALLY & HARRY 
Oh. Mmmm. Ohhh yes. Yeah, right there. Ohhhh — mmmm. OH YES YES 


“While we recognized 
the rarity that is the female 
orgasm, only recently have 
we discovered its outright 
impossibility,” Gupta said. 

To come — not to the re- 
lease of accrued sexual ex- 
citement — but to this con- 
clusion, Gupta and his team 
implemented Men's Health’s 
“Seven Ways to Guarantee 
Her an Orgasm” on female 
subjects for the past several 
weeks. They failed to spur 
even one climax. 

“We tried it all — the up 
shift, the ultimate, the drop 
trick, the neck warmer, the 
play-by-play, even the dream 
machine — but nothing suf- 
ficed,” Gupta said. 

Although 85 percent of 
women involved in the study 
claimed to have allegedly 
experienced orgasm before, 
Gupta hypothesizes — that 
these patients, along with 
all women who are victim 
to this absurd delusion, suf- 
fer from a type of psychosis 
unclassifiable by the DSM-V 
but diagnosable in almost all 
women. 

Aspiring women’s rights 
activist, sophomore Lizzie 


Stanton, rationalized the 
commonplace fantasy of the 
female orgasm. 


“Of course 85 percent of 
women think they’ve or- 
gasmed. The orgasm is a 
social construct of inverted 
hysteria. By falsely believ- 
ing that women can indeed 


achieve pleasure from sex, 
we attain the facade of au- 
tonomy. We fail to acknowl- 
edge that the misogyny of 
natural selection has trans- 
formed our bodies into in- 
herent vessels for the patri- 
archy,” she said. 

Gupta and his team 
are eager to see how their 
groundbreaking study will 
transform society’s relation- 
ship with sex. Sociologists 
are already speculating the 
downfall of Cosmopolitan 
magazine due to its depen- 
dence on misleading female- 
orgasm-centric sex tips, 
along with the silencing of 
theatricalized fake orgasm 
noises in the porn industry, 
which can now be consid- 
ered completely unrealistic. 

Of course, this research 
has little to no bearing on 
Hopkins students, who will 
likely not be engaging in 
sexual intercourse until the 
onset of erectile dysfunction. 

Alumni Mikey Pence, 
class of 1969, remarked that 
he couldn’t consummate 
his recent marriage due to 
his impotence, but he was 
relieved to hear that he 
would never have been able 
to bring his wife to climax. 

“Hopkins stole my viril- 
ity,” he said. “It might have 


_ been some experiment they 


did on me. Anyway I’m 
glad I didn’t disappoint my 
wife even more than I al- 
ready have.” 

Female researchers at- 
tempted to point out the 
inherent misogyny and het- 


| eronormativity of the study, 


but they were spoken over 
by their colleagues before 
ceive a comment. 


